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NEWS 
HE agreement announced by Mr. Bevin in the House of 
T Commons on Wednesday regarding the repatriation of Polish 
troops should, if reasonable hopes are fulfilled, remove one of the 
many controversial issues at present bedevilling international rela- 
tions. The troops in question, most of them in Italy but some in 
Britain, are part of the Polish national armies which have fought 
with great gallantry and unswerving loyalty to the Allied cause in 
almost every theatre of the European war. If there has of late been 
tension between them and the Provisional Polish Government it is 
not because of any change in the attitude of the soldiers, but because 
the Polish Government, created in Russia and under Russian in- 
fluence, represents views far to the Left of the Government which 
the troops originally acknowledged. This is a situation of which 
Moscow has made the most, and though Mr. Bevin very properly 
declared that no consideration had weighed with him except the 
repatriation of the Polish troops under the best conditions obtainable, 
it is unquestionably a satisfactory feature of the settlement that it 
will remove one cause of friction between Moscow and London, 
where the British Government has been stigmatised—since the Poles 
have been incorporated in the British Army—as the patrons of 
reaction. The pledge of the Polish Government to receive back the 
troops as being, what in fact they are, part of the armed forces of 
Poland, and entitled as such to honourable and even generous treat- 
ment on their return home, will, it must be assumed, be honoured as 
fully as the British pledge to do everything possible for the settlement 
elsewhere of men who for various reasons decline to return to Poland 
at all. It must be hoped that the number of these will not be large, 
fora new problem of expatriates would be a fresh embarrassment. 
On paper the settlement is satisfactory. It now remains for the 
men as individuals to choose their destiny and for the Polish and 
British Governments to carry out their respective undertakings. 


Some Progress in Java 
The sound decision to send out Sir Archibald Clark Kerr to 


mediate between the Dutch and Indonesian leaders is beginning to 
bear fruit. The Indonesian delegation, led by the moderate Dr. 
Sjahrir, and the Dutch delegation under Dr. van Mook have agreed 


a procedure for examining their respective proposals, and sub- 


committees are now at work on the details. Hope is growing at 
Batavia. But there has been some vicious fighting on the road 
vetween Buitenzorg and Bandoeng, where British convoys have 


enc ered carefully planned 


from Indonesian troops. 


wWposition 
PPEMUGEL 


OF THE WEEK 


The Indonesians gave new evidence of Japanese training not only 
in their weapons and staff work, but in such characteristic devilries 
as attacks on Red Cross ambulances. The temper of our own troops 
can be judged from the facts that casualties were considerable and 
that a spokesman remarked that “ They asked for it and they got 
it.” It is unlikely that they will stop asking for it yet, and it is 
equally unlikely that the Dutch troops now landing in Java will be 
able to resist the temptation to see they get it. Yet nothing couid 
be more dangerous to the ultimate solution than continued fighting. 
Political maturity and responsibility are not the strongest points of 
the nationalists, and violence will propagate itself more readily than 
reason in the present atmosphere. Dr. Sjahrir’s position is still not 
completely assured and his decision not to push to extremes his 
protest against the landings will hardly increase his popularity with 
the militant nationalists. Everything depends on the outcome of 
the Batavia talks. If they succeed, peace can be restored. But the 
talks will take a long time and pacification will take even longer. 
The men on the spot have a difficult task, and it is imperative that 
further external disturbances, such as the Ukrainian appeal to U.N.O., 
should not be allowed to jog their elbow. 


The Mission to India 


The journey of the Cabinet delegation to India this week could 
not have been better heralded than by the debate in the House of 
Commons last Friday, revealing as it did a unanimity in the desire 
for full self-government for India which established British good 
faith in this matter beyond any challenge. Most members of the 
recent Parliamentary delegation to India made their contribution to 
the debate, the two Conservatives, Mr. Godfrey Nicholson and 
Brigadier Low manifesting a sympathy with and understanding of 
Indian aspirations equal to any displayed by their Labour colleagues. 
The Prime Minister early in the debate declared unequivocally that 
while he earnestly hoped that India would choose to remain within 
the British Commonwealth, her choice of independence, if she did 
choose that, would not be contested, and no subsequent speaker 
challenged that decisive statement of principle. But though the 
Cabinet delegates start with all the omens in this country in their 
favour the fact remains that India’s destiny lies in her own hands, 
and her own capacity for shaping that destiny temperately and wisely 
has still to be revealed. Mr. Attlee rejected the title of minorities to 
hold up progress indefinitely, but his words have only elicited from 
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Mr. Jinnah a new assertion of the claim to an autonomous, if not 
completely independent, Pakistan as fundamental. The Cripps offer, 
from which there can be no receding, offered something not much 
less than this, but there is no sign that Congress is more reconciled 
to it than it ever was. A united India can have self-government, and 
even independence, for the ask ng. Is a divided India to have it 
equally if the certain fruit of freedom is civil war? The British 
Cabinet Ministers may have great decisions to take, or to recommend 
to the Cabinet. Burt Indians will have greater. Theirs is the 
opportunity and theirs the choice. 
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The Post-War Army 


Last week’s debate on the Army estimates brought to a close the 
Commons’ discussion of defence policy and the immediate future of 
the Services. The whole thing passed off quietly. There has been 
a great deal of not entirely relevant argument about the rate of 
demobilisation, some polite exchanges on minor points and a 
massive display of apathy. Excuses are not far to seek. The war 
is over and many members are sick of the subject; our ultimate 
military commitments are vague ; and the poss:bilities of the atom 
bomb give the whole subject an air of unreality. Moreover, one of 
the most critical activities affecting the future, namely scientific 
research and development, now belongs in the main not to the 
Service Departments, but to the Ministry of Supply. It is not yet 
clear how the arrangement will work out. The Army, like the R.A.F., 
is busy securing its position inside the Ministry. This development 
will be successful to the extent that it prevents friction between the 
Ministry of Supply on the one hand and the War Office and Air 
Ministry on the other. If it merely substitutes a series of skirmishes 
at a low level for a concentrated battle at a high level it will not do 
much good. There are in any case a large number of important 
questions which still lie within the exclusive sphere of the Army. 
To what extent will it be necessary to break away from the regimental 
tradition to adapt the peace-time Army to mechanisation ; how far, 
if at all, can mechanisation itself contribute to the urgent need for 
economy of manpower ; how can the officers who are first and fore- 
most technical experts be ensured high status and respect in the 
peculiar peace-time atmosphere of the officer corps ; and is it really 
possible to transfer the main training grounds to the more sparsely 
populated parts of the Empire? These matters were touched upon, 
but they will require a vast amount of further discussion before they 
are settled. 


M.P.’s Emoluments 


But for the long and honourable tradition of unpaid public service 
in this country, the £1,000 a year to which a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons proposes that MP.’s salaries should be 
raised would seem modest enough. It is less than legislators in 
Canada or Australia get (when travel allowances are taken into 
account), and very much less than is paid to members of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives in the United States. Actually 
the proposed payment is made up of £500 as salary and £500 as 
expenses, the latter, like all recognised expenses, being free of 
income-tax. The case for the increase from the present £600 is partly 
the substantial rise in the cost of living since 1937, when the original 
£400 was raised by £200 ; partly the increased demands Parliament 
is making on Members’ time ; and partly the character of the present 
House, where the average income-level is undoubtedly lower than in 
any of its predecessors. There are, of well-to-do Members 
who do not need a Parliamentary salary, but discrimination is difficult 
and undesirable. All private Members stand on a footing of com- 
plete equality, and financial differentiauion by means test is out of the 
hardly enough to result in the 


course, 


question. The amount proposed is 

creation of professional politicians, though thur danger cannot be 
completely ignored. But some safeguard should be devised against 
the continued payment of salaries to Members who persistently 


Subject to that, the Government 
may 


neglect their Parliamentary duties 
may be expected to act on the Select Committee’s Report. It 
free trunk calls, free travel 
consutuency) 


be noted that proposals for free postage, 


(other than between Westminster and home o1 and 


free secretarial service have all been rejected 
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Police and Investors 


From its first appearance in January the Investment (Control and 
Guarantees) Bill was criticised as a measure better fitted to strengthen 
the Treasury’s grip on the City of London than to encourage capital 
expansion. It is a short Bill followed by a long schedule of penalties 
for breach ofits provisions. The first draft Order under the Bil] 
also consists largely of prohibitions. But nothing has more justifiably 
called for censure than Clause 2 of the Schedule, which authorises 
the issue of search warrants enabling the police to enter the premises 
of suspected offenders, to take possession of documents and to use 
force if necessary. The clause shows a similar spirit to that which 
emerged in the Committee sessions when the issue of bonus shares 
was described as a “racket.” Such unjustifiable generalisations 
called forth hardly more justifiable accusations from the Opposition 
that this measure represents the introduction of a police state. But 
coat trailing by either side does not help. The plain fact is that 
there is nothing in the clause to protect peaceful and honest citizens 
from unwarranted interference. Its uses are not sufficiently obvious 
to outweigh the dangers of its misuse. 


The Food Talks 


Such hopes as had been pinned on the outcome of the meeting of 
the Combined Food Board in Washington began to fade last week- 
end as the days passed and no official announcement appeared. 
Consequently when it became clear that what little news there was 
was bad news the shock was not very sharp. But even to a world 
which is becoming inured to unpleasant shocks about food the 
disclosure that Argentina was not willing to accept the full implica- 
tions of a world wheat pool and that some importers might have to 
negotiate direct for a share of the Argentine wheat surplus of 
2,500,000 tons left a bad taste in the mouth. This was not only due 
to the fact that 250,000 tons are earmarked for Spain, whose needs 
are less urgent than those of other parts of Europe and of India. 
Argentina’s popularity in the outside world is not so great that 
one more proof of an anti-democratic spirit can cause surprise ; and 
General Franco’s stock is so low that it is scarcely worth pointing 
out that he has the humane option of foregoing Argentine supplies 
of wheat. The more important implication of the attitude of Argen- 
tina is that by failing to co-operate fully with the C.F.B. she removes 
the only cushion between the needs of a hungry world and a sharp 
rise in prices. The spectacle of any country deliberately making 
money out of starvation is not pleasing. Denials of any such motive 
have now begun to come in. When Argentina translates these denials 
into action they will have a greater effect. It would, of course, bea 
mistake to over-emphasise the importance of world wheat control. 
The Combined Food Board is only an advisory body, and in any case 
the U.S.S.R. stands outside it. Probably the spectacle of prices being 
raised against the starving would have to he faced sooner or later, 
though central supervision might keep the rise within reasonable 
bounds. What is really shocking is the indifference of half.the world 
to the miseries of the other half. . 


Spring Sport 

It would be a pity if the shortages and frustrations at home and 
the dangers and uncertainties abroad which blur the contrast between 
war and peace were allowed to obscure the minor pleasures which 
ire resuming their old places in the annual round. Before the war 
a vast sporting public used to realise each year with a pleasant 
shock of surprise what a splendid group of major events come 
together round about the end of March. They are all here again. 
Last Saturday at Twickenham England overcame the hitherto un- 
beaten Scotland at Rugby football. The next few weeks will see 
the University athletic sports meeting, the Boat Race, the last stages 
~ the F.A. Cup and the Grand National. Ali the traces of war 
are not yet removed. There are no caps for Rugby, though thirty 
men thoroughly earned them last Saturday and the F.A. Cup competi- 
tion follows an unfamiliar arrangement. But the joy these great 
occasions give will be none the less for that. And The Spectator 
looks forward to the day when an increased paper ration will make it 
possible for sport to resume its pre-war place in its columns. 
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ITH Persia’s definite appeal to the Security Council against 
the continued presence of Russian troops in her territory 
he international! controversy passes out of the phase of public 
speeclies. But the public speeches have played so large a part in 
creating the atmosphere which at present prevails that they must 
be examined as factors of substantial importance in the present 
situation. It all began, of course, with Mr. Churchill. The ex- 
Premier spoke under a sense of urgency and solely on his own 
responsibility. There are the best of reasons for saying, even if the 
Prime Minister had not emphasised the fact in the House of 
Commons, that the British Government was not privy to Mr. 
Churchill’s intentions and gave no sort of approval to the speech 
either before or after its delivery. On his own responsibility, 
therefore, and as a private person, Mr. Churchill spoke; as a 
yery public person Marshal Stalin retorted ; Mr. Churchill came 
back with a second speech which emphasised the least controversial 
and disputable propositions in the first one. And meanwhile Mr. 
Byrnes, the American Secretary of State, had defined America’s 
position and America’s duty as a member of U.N.O. in unequivocal 
rerms deliberately calculated to sound a note of warning wherever 
warning might be needed. Finally Mr. Bevin, at Port Talbot on 
Saturday, emphasised, as Mr. Byrnes was emphasising almost 
simultaneously, the need for firmness and patience in the coming 
negotiations. 
Mr. Churchill’s Fulton speech has already been discussed in 
these columns. Something more might be said of it, for it assumes 
arather different complexion as it takes its place in the sequence 
of public utterances of the past fortnight. The most violent 
attacks on it have been based on passages it did not contain. 
Mr. Churchill, it is true, spoke of “ fraternal association ” between 
this country and the United States, and suggested with question- 
able wisdom that the joint British-American General Staffs should 
continue to act as a unit; but he did not, as he emphasised a 
week later, propose a military alliance, which in fact the people 
of neither country would be likely to countenance. There were 
other things in the speech that had better have been left unsaid, 
but they should not divert attention from the central truth which 
the speaker sought above all things to drive home—that peace 
and stability 
can only be achieved by reaching now, in 1946, a good under- 
standing on all points with Russia under the general authority 
of the United Nations Organisation and by the maintenance 
of that good understanding through many peaceful years by 
the world instrument, supported by the whole strength of 
the English-speaking world and all its connections. 

There is a thesis here to which no man who desires peace, whether 

in London, in Washington or in Moscow, can take the smallest 

exception. 

Why, then, should Marshal Stalin react as he did? Partly no 
doubt in consequence of certain unjustifiably provocative passages 
in the Churchill speech, notably in regard to possession of the 
atomic bomb secret ; partly because it might be difficult to suppress 
reference to the speech altogether, and it could not be published 
except to the accompaniment of a vigorous rejoinder ; partly, it 
may be, in consequence of certain internal strains and stresses 
which made the opportunity of self-assertion and leadership by 
Marshal Stalin welcome. His declaration contained a great deal of 
nonsense about an imaginary desire by Mr. Churchill that the 
Anglo-Saxon nations should dominate the world, but Americans 
and Britons are less sensitive than Marshal Stalin’s countrymen, 
and the Marshal’s comments will do no harm outside the frontiers 
of the Soviet Union, whatever effect they may have had inside. 
Finally comes Mr. Churchill’s speech in New York last Friday. 
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To that at least Marshal Stalin himself could hardly make objec- 
tion. It emphasised again the vital need for close and continuing 
associat.on within the framework of U.N.O. in defence of U.N.O.'s 
Charter and in antagonism to no nation on earth except a nation 
that violates that Charter. In that sense and in that sense alone 
could the speech be said to be directed against Russia. When 
Mr. Churchill spoke at Fulton Russia was maintaining troops in 
Persia three days after she had pledged herself by treaty to with- 
draw them. When he spoke in New York she had been main- 
taining them there thirteen days beyond the treaty date, and the 
Notes the United States and Britain had addressed to her on the 
subject were unanswered and ignored. Now the troops have 
been there nineteen days beyond the appointed date and there 
is no sign of reply to the Notes yet. This is the essential, and 
menacing, background to the whole international situation. 


It is against that background that Mr. Churchill’s two speeches 
must be read. When the war ended the hope of the world rested 
on the loyal and continuing co-operation of the three major Allies. 
While that persisted civilisation was safe. If it atrophied the 
prospect must be alarming. That the tripartite co-operation has 
not persisted is matter of common knowledge, and the reasons 
for the breakdown are notorious. In region after region of Europe 
and Asia Anglo-American ideas and Russian ideas have run 
counter to each other, and in practically every case the former were 
in line with the principles of the Charter of U.N.O. and the latter 
in conflict with them. In such circumstances what is the duty 
of Britain and the United States? If they drift apart the last hope 
of co-operation vanishes. If they stand together there is still an 
impressive backing for U.N.O. sufficient to attract the support of 
lesser, but yet strong and important, States, whose signature to the 
Charter was given with conviction and with the firm resolve that 
it should be honoured. 


And now the scene shifts to the Security Council. It is a search- 
ing ordeal for U.N.O., and it is earnestly to be hoped that the 
British Foreign Minister will be there, like the American, to throw 
the whole support of this country behind the organisation in a 
moment of crisis. It is impossible to foresee what course events 
will take. One thing at least is certain: however firm other mem- 
bers of the Council may be, and it is essential that they should 
be firm, there will be no shred of desire anywhere to draw any 
indictment against Russia beyond what she has drawn ‘against 
herself. If she can give any kind of plausible explanation of her 
actions in Persia, and accompany it with evidence, verifiable from 
independent sources, that her troops are now actually being with- 
drawn, then there will be general readiness to meet her more than: 
halfway. The possibility of an explanation that will pass muster 
is not to be excluded, though to conceive of one is singularly hard. 
To suggest that British imperialism has to be countered is fantastic 
in view of the punctual withdrawal of British troops from Persia 
by the date when Russia ought to have withdrawn hers too. To 
suggest that Russia needs a “ glacis” for her own protection is 
as utterly unconvincing: against whom could she need protection 
in Persia? If eil concessions are at the bottom of it all, as seems 
possible, that is eminently a question to be discussed peacefully 
round a table. Britain and the United States hold extensive con- 
cessions in South Persia, and the Standard Oil Company is under- 
stood to have ambitions in the north. Russia is not commonly 
supposed to be in need of oil, but if she desires, for whatever 
reason, to share in the Persian deposits the discovery of a solanuon 
should not defy statesmanship—so long as it is not extortion under 
duress. If that problem is solved, a solution of the problem of 
Russia may be reached at the same time. 
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Russian policy today is inexplicable, partly because it is so 
variable. The evacuation of Bornholm is in satisfactory progress. 
The evacuation of Manchuria, several weeks after the treaty date, 
has at last begun, though what the understanding between the 
Soviet authouities and the Chinese Communist generals is remains 
to be discovered ; it is to be noted that General Marshall takes a 
grave view of the situation there. If Russia really holds that con- 
sideration for her own security requires her to establish political 
and military domination over every country adjoining any of her 
borders, and to achieve that by what Mr. Bevin calls a war of 
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nerves—in other words a war of intimidation—then any attemp: 
at co-operation with her on the basis of the U.N.O. Charter wil 
be plain mockery, and the outlook for the world, not least for Russa 
herself, will be black beyond all imagination. We hay ae 
to that yet. It is still possible to retain some belief 
shall. But in a world in which such potentialities exist js jt wisdom 
or folly, for Mr. Churchill to urge that America and the British 
Commonwealth (with Canada playing an invaluable and indis- 
pensable past as interpreter and link) should stand inseparably 
united? 


ve Not come 
lat we never 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE half-hour allowed for the adjournment at the end of business 

in the House of Commons every day is, in present circumstances, 
the only opportunity private Members have (except for motions on 
the Estimates) of taking any initiative at all, and on the whole it is 
used to good purpose. Last Friday’s discussion on the inordinate 
time taken by Ministers—which means Government Departments— 
to answer Members’ letters was one of the best of its kind. It was 
intiated by Mr. Edward Carson (promising son of a notable father), 
who has taken the trouble to arm himself with some hard facts. His 
own experience, he said, showed that the War Office took on an 
average six weeks to answer letters, the Air Ministry eight weeks, 
the Ministry of Food five weeks, the Ministry of Health four, and 
the Ministry of Education three and a-half. Mr. Anthony Hurd, 
who spoke later, was even more amply equipped. He expressed the 
delay in days, and found that in the case of the Air Ministry the 
average was §0, of the Ministry of Pensions 41, of the War Office 4o, 
of the Board of Trade 30, of the Ministry of Labour 26, and so on. 
When all allowance is made for shortage of staffs and the investiga- 
tion which many inquiries call for, this simply is not good enough. 
If this happens to Members of Parliament, whose letters naturally 
get priority, what happens to letters from the general public? 

* o * * 

The news that the Soviet Government has withdrawn its ban 
on listening-in to foreign broadcasts and that the B.B.C. is to begin 
broadcasts in Russian before the end of this month is very satis- 
factory. Hitherto the Russians have justified their ban on Russian 
broadcasts from London by an ingenious argument. Each party, 
they protested, must respect the other’s principles. Britain believes 
in free speech ; therefore Moscow may broadcast in English. Russia 
believes in “ closed speech” ; therefore London must not broadcast 
in Russian, Now the ban is lifted (if it really is lifted), and it is 
more than time; for while the Russian wireless has been broad- 
casting grossly distorted statements about Britain, there has been 
no possibility of putting the plain facts before the Russian people. 
The possibility must not be exaggerated even now. Not many 
Russians will possess receiving sets that will give them London, and 
those that have will naturally believe Moscow versions rather than 
London where the two are in conflict—to begin with at any rate. 
“ Magna est veritas et praevalebit” sounds well, but it may take 
some time to prevail in Russia. 

* * * * 

Whatever his ultimate fate, Goering looks like emerging from the 
Nuremberg trial with something like triumph. He has always been 
the dominating figure in the dock, the most conspicuous in his white 
uniform, the occupant of place No. 1 in the front row, the most 
demonstrative of indignation or contempt as witnesses adverse to 
his cause were testifying in the box. After fifteen hours of examina- 
tion-in-chief he has given the American prosecutor, who has started 
the cross-examination, a much livelier experience than has fallen to 
him yet. Goering, after all, was for long one of the three chief men 
in Germany, and as the only survivor of the three today he is proving 
his right to the place he held. He can have little to hope for, and 
his readiness to accept responsibility for crimes which others had 
a considerable share in committing seems to indicate a fatalistic 
acceptance of a situation about which there can be few illusions. 
The defiant expression of regret that Germany had not more V1 and 
V2 weapons tells the same story. Perhaps the most interesting 
declaration to come from the witness-stand was Goering’s assertion 
that he first realised that the war was lost when the Russians got to 





the Oder and von Rundstedt’s offensive in the Ardennes failed, 

To retain hope in victory till then—after the defeat at Stalingrad and 

the Allied sweep across France from the Normandy beaches—argyes 

considerable optimism, but if Germany had had time to bring more 

secret weapons into play almost anything might have happened. 
7 * 7 * 

The Cabinet no doubt has its own means of gauging public Opinion, 
and it may have some reason for believing that a popular desire 
exists for the victory celebrations offic:ally ordained for the day 
commonly (though, some protest, inaccurately) called Whit Saturday. 
Personally I have found no one—to be precise I have found one per- 
son—who wants any such thing. We have had abundantly adequate 
(and economically very wasteful) rejoicings over the end of the 
German and Japanese wars. There were good reasons for that, and 
the nation celebrated with heartfelt spontaneity. There is nothing 
spontaneous about victory marches thirteen months after the end of 
one war and eight months after the end of the other, and he must 
be a strange mortal who feels in the mood for such things as he looks 
out on the world today. The pageant will obviously cost money, 
probably a considerable amount of money, which could be spent 
to very much better advantage in other ways. The Government is 
no doubt following precedent in decreeing the celebration, but the 
past should not always be allowed to govern the future. My own 
belief is that if Mr. Attlee decided to call the whole thing off he 
would be almost universally applauded. 

* * * * 

A Liberal stocktaking was more than necessary, and the committee 
that had undertaken the work has made a good job of it. The 
details of the proposed reorganisation are a secondary matter; the 
real question is whether the Liberal Party as a party is worth re- 
organising. What for that matter is the Liberal Party? In the 
House of Commons there are 13 National Liberals, but National 
Liberals only polled a total of 740,000 votes at the General Election ; 
there are 12 Liberals “ without suffix or affix,” but their total vote 
was 2,240,000. There is no sign of any approach to union; the 
Liberals tend generally to vote with the Government, National 
Liberals generally to vote against it. The Liberals sans phrase seem 
to think the National Liberals, with their 740,000 votes, are on the 
way to extinction, but it has to be recorded that at the General 
Election very few Liberals were just beaten ; the Liberal was usually 
well at the bottom of the poll in any three-cernered contest. But 
I am told that Liberalism is strong among the university entrants 
of the moment. If so, that bears promise for the future. 

* . * * 

Mr. Winant’s pending retirement from his post as American 
Ambassador in London is an event of moment, for Mr. Winant has 
been an Ambassador in a class of his own. It is inevitable no doubt 
that the representative of the United States in London in a war in 
which America is first a neutral and then a belligerent Ally should 
hold a special position; that explains largely why we have to go 
back to Walter Hines Page to find a parallel to Mr. Winant—and 
the Ambassador in this war has seemed even more one of ourselves 
than the Ambassador in that. What has distinguished the retrmg 
envoy has been personality and character rather than the oratorical 
achievement so common in Americans, for he is of the rugged, 
silent type, and those qualities have secured him a much more than 
ordinary measure of appreciation, admiration and regard. 

JANUS. 
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By BRIG. STEPHEN H. LONGRIGG 


O Syrian nor Lebanese has ever seriously doubted the willing- 
ness, or eagerness, of Great Britain to remove her armed forces, 
bag and baggage, from those territories. Their statesmen, have, on 
the contrary, begged us—everywhere except at public conferences— 
not toremove them too soon! “Too soon” means before the French 
Army has gone. The evacuation of the latter is, indeed, in more than 
one way a more delicate proposition. Anti-French feeling, unfor- 
tunately, is extremely bitter and almost universal in Syria ; less bitter 
and less universal, but still strong and general, in the Lebanon. Nor 
is the bitterness all one-sided. The governments of the two republics 
have rejected the leisurely time-table agreed by their negotiators in 
Paris, and insist on a much earlier withdrawal than the spring of 
1947. There are, indeed, not a few Syrians—and a few cynical 
Frenchmen too—who would not be surprised if some last-minute 
internal disorder, some Druze or Alawite or desert trouble, declared 
itself at an opportune moment to call for the continued presence of 
French troops “to preserve order.” But such an idea, offspring of 
rancour and suspicion, is wholly unworthy of the French, and can 
surely be dismissed. 

Whatever date be fixed, there is no doubt that all British and French 
troops will fairly soon be out of the territories. The republics, free 
for the first time for centuries from the presence of foreign soldiery, 
will savour their visible as well as their already theoretically achieved 
independence. What future awaits them? These territories, which 
are essentially one—and would still be so politically but for General 
Gouraud’s fateful creation of Greater Lebanon in 1920—have great 
advantages. It is an easy, pleasant and central zone of the world, 
washed by a friendly sea. The population, neither too sparse nor 
overcrowded, is, in the main, active, responsive, intelligent. Villagers 
and tribesmen are hospitable, kindly and humorous. The leaders and 
townsmen in general, largely by reason of long foreign domination, 
too often lack political wisdom, and the upper class is not more 
distinguished than others by social conscience ; but as a result of 
scores of years of close foreign contact—closer and longer than that 
of Egypt or Turkey—there exists a numerous educated class to 
furnish statesmen and administrators, and a commercial community, 
in all large towns, well able to hold its own in business with any 
foreign competition. No hostile neighbours, no uneasy frontiers are 
to be watched. Only a suspicion of Turkish hankering after Aleppo 
a legacy of the wholly unjustified seizure of the Hatay in 1938, 
which France failed, or scarcely tried, to prevent) causes disquiet. 
Moreover, the territories are equipped—far better than unassisted 
independence since 1919 could ever have made them, and far better 
than other beginners in independence today, such as Ethiopia—with a 
costly and modern system of roads, railways, telegraphs, airports, 
town services and amenities and military equipment. 

But are these advantages of country, people and material assets 
sufficient? Independence has come at a difficult moment. The 
problems that confront, first, the Lebanese and Syrian peoples and, 
second, their rulers, are formidable. The people must live ; that is, 
they must earn for themselves enough to maintain, without remittances 
from sons in America (a main stand-by of pre-1914 Syria), without 
war-time profits and without the local expenditure of foreign forces, 
standard of life. And the rulers must govern ; that is, must 
maintain public contentment, law and order, the administration and 
the public services, on at least their present level. These are no easy 


a decent 


tasks. Let us glance at present-day economics and politics of the two 
States. The upper and middle classes of both peoples have become 
accustomed, ever increasingly, to a high standard of life. This is 
obvious enough in the towns, especially those of the Lebanon ; and 
even in the villages housing and clothing have, for years past, risen 


bove primitive levels. They show that good money has been 


spent and imported goods used freely. Today, in the face of a ruinous 
cost of living (some 500 per cent. above pre-war), there still seems to 
be money in abundance, at least among the urban notables, where 
many a war-fortune has been made. 

But if such profits are now no more, and hoarded stocks largely 


ted, what will be available to pay for the comforts, the luxuries, 


the imports, without which a quite different type of living must be 
faced? These territories have no mineral wealth as yet revealed. 
Their industries are confined to two or three factories—cement, 
textiles, preserve-making—and cannot soon look for an export market. 
The cottage-industries of silver-ware, leather-ware, soap and oil- 
pressing add something, but not much, to the national wealth. The 
old silk industry is greatly reduced ; les miiriers sont coupés. The 
Lebanon has its olives, its apples whose growth and export are now 
being keenly encouraged, its lemons, onions, dried figs and raisins, 
apricot pulp and its small store of pleasant wines. Syria has its wool, 
its broad corn-lands, its camel-hair and hides, liquorice, Latakiya 
tobacco, peas, beans, silk-thread and brocade. Both, but especially 


‘Lebanon, have in normal times, and should have increasingly, a 


tourist industry attracted by their beauty, antiquities and winter sports 
at the Cedars. 

Allowing for all these, and for the normal self-sufficiency of 
healthy agricultural communities—as both are—one must sstill 
prophesy a fairly rapid descent from the present artificial standards 
of living of the wealthier classes. And perhaps no bad thing, either. At 
the same time, the agricultural villager will feel the drop of produce- 
prices, which cannot be far distant and will be accompanied by a 
corresponding drop in imported commodity-prices. The town masses 
will feel the growing shortage of funds among employers and 
spenders, and unemployment and discontent will not be far behind. 
They are, indeed, already in view. This probable social unrest, 
which many will attribute vaguely or specifically to Soviet intrigues, 
will be among the major problems of the governments. Another, 
closely connected, will be their almost certain need to increase 
taxation (on diminishing taxable wealth) in order to support not 
only the state as it has been, but also the new costs of representation 
abroad, of the army, and of widening social services. Such increased 
taxation, in communities disinclined to discipline or austerity and 
eager to taste the joys of long-promised independence, will be doubly 
unwelcome. The same is true of economies and reductions in 
officialdom and the administration, which, however possible and 
desirable, will be highly unpopular. 

Meanwhile, the regional and confessional problems of the two 
states will not become easier. A government at Damascus, of whom- 
ever constituted, faces a strong centre of local loyalty in Aleppo, 
always to be conciliated. Other centrifugal elements are the remote- 
ness and different orientation of the Euphrates and Jazirah provinces, 
the Alawite enclave with its private religion and tradition of 
separatism, the dour untamed community of the Druzes in their 
Jabal. Securing the loyalty or even the tolerance of these has always 
been the difficult—sometimes despairingly or hopelessly difficult— 
task of any Syrian government. In the Lebanon, the heterogeneity 
is less regional than confessional. The State must needs drive con- 
tentedly in harness the Sunni Muslim and the Maronite, Shi’i 
Muslim and Greek-Orthodox, as well as the many lesser Christian 
bodies and the Lebanon Druzes. Each major community claims its 
quota of seats in the Chamber and the Cabinet, its share of official 
plums and pistonage. The structure of Lebanese politics (and, 
unfortunately, of administration too) is based on this form of jealous 
and suspicious sharing-out ; yet it cannot today be otherwise. 

Amid many common elements between the two territories, the 
differences too are important. Syria, Sunni Muslim by overwhelming 
majority, is a keen member of the Arab League. The Lebanese, 
with a much smaller territory, is the less homogeneous, and looks 
more to the West, less to the Arab world. Its membership of the 
Arab League is less unanimously supported than its official pro- 
nouncements would suggest. About half of the Maronites (the 
largest and solidest Christian group) remain pro-French, and many 
Christians besides these rather fear than welcome the pan-Arabism 
of their government. Syrian-Lebanese relations are not without the 
bickering common among near relations ; but in essentials there is 
and will be solidarity. The quarter-century-old claim by Syria 
for the restitution of Tripoli, Sidon, the Biqa’—that is, restoration 
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of Mount Lebanon to its 1860 limits—will probably not be pressed 
in the immediate future. Both countries enjoy, today, much good- 
will abroad. It will run some risk of partial diminution if the 
governments—in which many able and enlightened men are serving 
today—prove unable (as Egypt seems unable) to restrain the foolish 
“ demonstrators ” and violent hooligans of their capital cities. British 
relations with the Levant States, which it was our fortune to rescue 
from Vichy rule and German penetration in 1941, should remain as 
sincerely cordial as they are disinterested 


FORESTS AND CLIMATE 
By J. D. |. WARD 
HE forester, having been urged on the fiftieth anniversary of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s death to reconsider that author’s 
merits, found himself browsing one evening in his district officer's 
study. So. Stevenson who wrote the pleasant line “of green 
days in forests and blue days at sea” had in 1873 read a paper on 
the thermal influence of forests before the Royal Society, Edinburgh ; 
and here it was. Prompted by a suggestion that the island of Malta 
be planted with trees, the paper proceeded to set forth and assess 
what little was known of the effects of forests on temperature. It 
seemed to the forester that too much attention was given to the 
actual temperature of trees—does not everyone know that wood is a 
bad conductor?—and the lack of a concluding summary was dis- 
appointing, though perhaps understandable since there was so little 
that could be certainly affirmed. Still, the subject was interesting, 
especially in a country such as England where everyone discusses 
the weather. The forester knew enough to be doubtful whether forests 
have any noticeable influence on the temperature or the rainfall, but 
now he was here—and the country’s forests were to be expanded— 
he’d put aside one or two Stevenson volumes to take home and 
then refresh his recollection of what various authorities had to say 
yn forests and climate. 
First, there was Dr. Adam Schwappach, 
“The beneficial effects 
was formerly, and to some extent somewhat exaggerated, 
or at sought for in the wrong direction. To the forest was 
scribed a far-reaching action in altering the temperature, regulating 
precipitations, and modifying the humidity of the atmosphere. 
Indeed, the impression conveyed by these statements was that what- 
imperfection the climate of the district possessed might be 
cured by the establishment of forests. Thus the forest was supposed 
to increase or diminish heat and cold, attract rain, or prevent down- 
pours and floodings as circuristances demanded! 
“The more careful researca and exact study of recent years have, 
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in summer than in winter. The general tendency of 
forests was to moderate any extremes, and this they did to a far 
greater extent than was suggested by the figure of 1° for the mean. 
Though on average the temperature was only 1° different within a 
time of extreme frost (or extreme heat) the temperature 
was sensibly higher (or lower) in the forest. Forests were preservers 
f moisture, especially in mountainous country, and, because of the 
greater humidity and the lower temperature, forests might in theory 
ncrease the rainfall. (How often had the forester read that forests 
brought rain!) In fact, however, other agencies were so much more 
potent to influence rainfall that the effects of forests might be dis- 
counted 

What said the latest book on British forestry—by W. L. Taylor? 
“ The forests of temperate climates do not tend actually to increase 
local rainfall; moreover, it is certain that planting, to the extent 
afforestation is practicable in Great Britain, will not affect the normal 
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takings, such as those of Liverpool and Birmingham at Vyrnwy and 
Rhayader in the Welsh mountains—to mention two—have 
planted extensively on their gathering-grounds. Conifers, with 
their dense canopy, afford the best hygienic conditions ; the leaf-fall 
of broad-leaved trees is apt to be troublesome, and deciduous species 
do not at all seasons give such effective cover.” 

Of course, a forest might affect the healthiness of a locality in 
other ways—even adversely by harbouring disease-carrying insects, 
But generally the influence of forests on health was good. Forest 
air was said to carry fewer harmful bacteria, and the healthy char- 
acter of certain parts of England was attributed to pines. Abroad, 
there were such famous examples as the conversion of the derelict 
and ague-ridden Landes in South-western France into healthy and 
prosperous forests by the large-scale planting of maritime Pines, 
and the improvement of fever-haunted Algerian marshlands by 
afforestation with eucalyptus trees (with their “ action assainissante, 
propriétés thérapeutiques ”) from Australia. 

The utility of torests to give local shelter and to arrest erosion— 
were not the Dutch already busy with a big post-war forestry pro- 
gramme, calculated to repair much of the damage their country had 
suffered?—was too well-known to need emphasis. But to change 
beneficially the surface of the soil and its vegetation, or locally to 
break fierce or bitter winds and to alter the temperature within the 
forest itself by one or two degrees, was not quite the same as to 
change the climate or the rainfall of a country. Though a trifle dis- 
appointed that his forest was not more influential, the forester was 
at the same time reassured, as he picked up some of Stevenson's 
essays and the “ Travels with a Donkey,” to know that larger forests 
would have no general effect on the climate. Many people blamed 
the young forests for local changes in the traditional English scene, 
and many would have been delighted to blame them for changes 
in the traditional English climate. 


POLITICS IN FRANCE 
By ROGER STEPHANE 

RENCH politics are dominated today by three elements—the 

proximity of the elections, the regrouping of political forces, 
and the presence (or more accurately the shadow) of General de 
Gaulle. It is now expected that the new constitution will be sub- 
mitted for public approval, by means of a referendum, on May 5th, 
and that a general election will take place on June 2nd. All 
parties in the Government are together trying to elaborate a con- 
stitution acceptable to the maximum number of voters ; it is obvious 
that if the new constitution secures only a small majority it will 
never be born alive. Hence there are many compromises in the 
discussions. But this desire for union is limited only to the prepara- 
tion of constitutional texts ; each party naturally wants to increase its 
own power in the coming election. 

It is common knowledge that France is governed by 
parties that hold an enormcus majority in the Assembly—15§2 Com- 
munists, 139 Socialists, 149 M.R.P. (Mouvement Républicain Popu- 
laire) out of a total of §75 Deputies. But this coalition owes its 
existence much more to a marriage of reason than to a marriage of 
love ; each of the three was unwilling to take the risk of leaving one 
of the others in opposition. For no one is ignorant of the advan- 
tages of an Opposition, especially in a devastated country where 
everything has to be reconstructed and the Government is necessarily 
bound to disappoint the public. And now it is somewhat odd that, 
after having governed the country together for almost two years, 
these three parties will go before the electors vigorously attacking 
one another. 

One knows that in a democracy the exercise of power wears down 
the force of the parties governing. For a time the great French 
parties might have hoped—since they were all in the Governmeni— 
to have escaped attack ; hoped that no one else would benefit trom 
non-participation in power. But unfortunately for them an opposi- 
tion, which did not exist after the elections of last October, has 
managed to emerge. The Radical Socialists, a traditional Govern- 
ment party, were the great victims of the last election ; they obt ined 
Now, aided by the prestige and talent of M. Herriot, 
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grticipation in the Government, sO that the three chief adversaries 
should alone bear the responsibility. Then M. Herriot led a tireless 
campaign against General de Gaulle, accusing him of not being a 
democrat and of aiming at personal power. The French since 
Napoleon have been obsessed by the fear of a military dictator, and 
they reacted to this campaign. The elections, according to political 
commentators, showed the nation’s will to accomplish what was 
both “new and reasonable.” The former President of the Council 
continually insisted that what the French had accomplished was the 
new with the unreasonable. He demanded a return to pre-1940 
iples and legality, insisting that these must be re-established 
before France progressed further. These arguments found listeners 
among all sorts of malcontents—the Liberals who feared the 
nationalisation measures and were troubled by the new laws on the 

Press, and the old Republicans who were afraid of the apparent 
disorder of the new régime. Indeed, the four years of Vichyite 
propaganda against the Radical Party (the typical party of the Third 
Republic) had an influence on certain electors—who chiefly voted 
Communist—but these will certainly return to their old loyalties 
and will rally to M. Herriot’s party, which will now seem to them 
the best defender of the liberties they are so much attached to. One 
can therefore prophesy important Radical gains in the next election. 

After the liberation of France, the old traditional Right, which 
had patronised and upheld Pétain, was completely discredited, and 
did not dare to canvass under its own banner. Instinctively, its sup- 
porters voted for the party which seemed most moderate—the 
MRP. The clericalism of M. Georges Bidault’s friends of the 
M.R.P. seemed a guarantee of their Conservatism, but, not wanting 
to swim against the current, these voted for the nationalisation 
demanded by a large section of opinion, without seeing that they 
were disappointing many of their electors. The moderate leaders, 
with M. Paul Reynaud at their head, hastened to profit by this 
situation ; they embarked on a violent campaign against the rule of 
the State in all its forms and for a return of economic liberalism—a 
familar theme among men of moderate opinion. Thus, not being 
bound by the party truce, they instituted a vigorous offensive against 
the M.R.P., taxing it with demagogy ; against the Communists, 
accusing them of being agents of Moscow ; and against the Socialists 
for being responsible for de Gaulle’s resignation. These attacks must 
have had some effect, and it is probable that this “ parti républicain 
de la liberté” will gain a good number of seats in June. Thus the 
M.R.P. will seats. 

Meanwhile, the “ Labour” parties will have to assume responsi- 
bility for the policy of deflation—always unpopular and continually 
opposed in France. Hence there will be a diminution of Com- 
munist, and above all of Socialist, votes. The small parties which had 
their birth in the Resistance Movement are disappearing. The 
M.U.R. is virtually absorbed by the Socialist Party, while the 
UD.S.R. has split into three. One portion is joining the. M.R.P., 
another the Socialist Party, and the third the “ Bloc des Gauches 
Républicains.”. This bloc is the only new formation which has 
appeared in France since the last election, and it is still too new for 
its strength to be estimated. It has not announced its doctrines, 
but has contented itself with empiric criticisms, particularly attacking 
the present ballot system in France. It includes moderate pro- 
corresponding very much to Conservative Independents 
in Englanc ind Radical and Socialist Independents, such as 
M. Soustelle, former Minister of Information. 

It is possible that this group was inspired by General de Gaulle. 
At any rate, his followers have rallied to it. And de Gaulle’s own 
position remains doubtful. Everyone agrees in saluting him as the 
the soil and the restorer of public liberties in France ; 
but his sudden departure—which he has not explained—has created 

rtain malaise. His friends have asserted that he did not share 
Assembly’s idea of a permanent control of the Executive by 
The Left-wing parties wanted to establish a régime 
lish pattern, but the General preferred a Presidential 
on the American model. 
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will do nothing to gain power. He himself said to M. Francisque 
Gay that the times of coups d’état are past. But he will not refuse 
power if he thinks France needs him. And as he possesses a certain 
pride, it is not impossible that one day he will give way to the 
solicitations of his friends and of a floating public opinion. 
Frequently, alas, in times of disturbance, the French have lacked 
faith in democracy, and have appealed to non-Parliamentarians, the 
men they believed to be above the mélée, men who were, in reality, 
always Conservatives. Pétain is the last result of this state of mind. 

The democrats of France now know that, if they fail in their attempt 
at rebuilding a free France, opinion will veer towards the hero of 
June 18th, who still has a halo of immense prestige. But they also 
know that the General de Gaulle of tomorrow would not, in the 
words of Maurice Schumann, be the same as the General de Gaulle 
of yesterday, and that he would be, above all, an “ homme d’ordre.” 
(In France the hypertrophy of the idea of order has always been a 
sign of absolute Conservatism.) Once more it is the democrats who 
hold the fate of democracy in their hands ; and once more that fate 
is bound up with both the reconstruction and the prosperity of 
France. 


WHAT COAL WILL COST 


. By D. N. CHESTER 
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ANY statements have been made recently by sundry eminent 

persons to the effect that the future of Britain depends on coal. 
Most imply some kind of direct relation between the physical output 
(tons of coal) and industrial prosperity. This forecast of a constant, 
indeed almost insatiable, need for British coal may sound strange 
coming at a time when other eminent persons are hinting that nuclear 
energy may supersede existing forms of power ; but that is perhaps 
understandable. More significant is the general disregard of the price 
factor. For past British industrial development has been based on 
plentiful supplies of cheap coal, and it is cheap coal rather than 
simply coal which will influence her future prosperity. 

Since August, 1939, the average pit-head price of coal in this 
country has risen by 22s. per ton, an increase of some 120 per cent. 
During the same period wholesale prices as measured by the Board 
of Trade index have risen by some 70 per cent.—an indication of 
the abnormal increase in coal prices. But prices were rising even 
before the war. The Coal Mines Act, 1930, combined with brisker 
demand, enabled the coal industry to raise its net proceeds per ton 
from 14s. Id. in 1930 to 17s. 11d. in 1939. 

It is clear that the existing high level of coal prices must have 
repercussions on the prospective demand for coal. In 1939 we pro- 
duced 231 million tons of saleable coal. Of this, 46 million tons 
were for export and ships’ bunkers, leaving 185 million tons for 
internal consumption. Between the two wars our exports fell 
steadily ; in the last year or so they have almost ceased; and the 
present high price is likely to tell against full recovery of the pre- 
war trade. More ships are likely to change over to oil or to bunker 
abroad. France, Italy and Spain may continue as important 
customers, but it would be optimistic to assume the pre-war export 
demand. Possibly 20 million tons, or under half the 1939 figure, is 
a reasonable guess. 

The figure for internal consumption might also be substantially 
reduced. The full results of the war-time drive for fuel economy 
have been masked, partly by the difficulty of introducing new plant, 


but more particularly by the lower quality of coal supplied. In the 
case of electricity-generation, for example, consumption of fuel per 
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quantities of pig-iron and semi-finished steel, the fuel consumption 
of the industry might fall even further. Unless the steel industry 
can offset the high cost of British coal by super-efficiency in other 
directions, the demand for British steel, particularly for export, is 
likely to fall. 

In the case of electricity, another major fuel-user, whilst 
there is still room for further reduction in coal consumed per 
unit sold, it is almost certain that rising demand for electricity will 
cause the industry’s fuel demand to rise. Again, a high price for 
British coal will increase the attractiveness of alternative sources of 
supply and alternative methods of providing heat and power. Coal 
imports to areas suitably situated to obtain Polish or German coal, 
though out of the question at the moment, may well be a possibility 
in a few years’ time ; in fact, the big increase in British coal prices 
may have done for our coal industry what the opening up of the 
cheap wheat areas did for our agriculture. Even if imports of cheap 
coal are never likely to be large, a change-over to the use of liquid 
fuel, whether for industrial or domestic use, is well within proba- 
bility. Two factors are hampering the greater use of liquid fuel— 
abnormal tanker freights and the tax of about £1 per ton. There 
ought to be scope for an early and substantial reduction in ocean 
transportation costs, whilst the tax—imposed in 1933 mainly to protect 
the coal industry—could be abolished any time the Government 
so wished. 

The high price of coal has undoubtedly tilted the balance more 
in favour of liquid fuel, and there is scope for increased use by 
the steel, cement, non-ferrous metal and similar large coal-using 
industries. A saving of § million tons of coal per annum on this 
jtem is not out of the question. Also likely to be more in the picture 
in future are various schemes of hydro-development ; the two main 
pre-war obstacles—cheap coal and high interest rates—have both 
moved in favour of these large schemes of capital development. 
To sum up, in certain circumstances the internal demand for 
British coal might well fall to, say, 150 million tons over a period 
of years merely by consumers reacting to high coal prices. With 
exports at, say, 20 million tons, the total production of the industry 
might need to be no higher than, say, 170 million tons, or 60 million 
tons less than was produced in 1939. 

It may be argued that this discussion of the possible consequences 
of a continued high price for British coal is rather unreal, because 
substantial price reductions will be sure to occur as soon as the new 
Coal Board start with their great drive for increased mechanisation 
and higher output per head. What price-savings are in fact likely? 
The Reid Report is singularly silent on such matters as costs and 
prices ; it was a technical rather than an economic document. This 
Committee were even unwilling to put a figure to the increased 
output per head likely to arise from all their suggestions. They 
indicated, however, that it ought to be possible to raise British 
O.M.S. (output per man shift) to that obtained in Holland or the 
Ruhr, where natural conditions are broadly similar. Output per 
man shift was higher in Holland than in the Ruhr, reaching about 
1.7 tons in 1937-1938. In 1945 the British O.M.S. averaged I ton, 
so that on this reckoning an increase of 70 per cent. may be possible. 
Nobody suggests that such an increase could be obtained easily or 
quickly, and therefore it would be safer to take a §0 per cent. increase 
in output per man shift as a basis for discussion. 

Coal-production costs can be divided into two main groups: 
which vary almost directly with quantity produced (e.g., royalties, 
and timber, certain wage and miners’ welfare fund 
contributions), and costs which remain fairly constant whatever the 
total production or whatever the output per man (e.g., overhead 
management expenses). Wages—representing two-thirds of total 
costs—are paid partly on day rates and partly on piece rates. Unless 
there are readjustments in piece rates, this part of the wage-bill will 


COSTS 


stores costs, 


remain substantially the same per ton—in other words, probably 
something like one-third of total wages costs, or about 8s. per ton, 
would be little affected by increased O.M.S. Altogether then, and 
without plunging unnecessarily into complicated arithmetic, a §0 per 
cent. increase in O.M.S. would show a saving of about 6s. per ton on 
1945 | UC n ce From this would have to be deducted the 
Capit dd } lation on the heavy new capil i] expend 

1 t much I And further increase 
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are not out of question. It is therefore doubtful whether coal Prices 
to the consumer are likely to be reduced by much more than 5s. pa 
ton within any reasonable future. Such a reduction would stil] leave 
pit-head prices over go per cent. above their mid-1939 level, 

As a tailpiece, it is interesting to reflect on the combined effect of 
lower demand and higher output per head on the total number of 
miners required in the industry. In 1945 the average output per 
man was about 250 tons per annum ; a 50 per cent. increase would 
raise this figure to 375 tons. The number of miners required to 
produce 170 million tons of coal at this higher rate of output would 
be about 450,000. This is some 250,000 fewer than are employed 
at present in the industry. In these figures lies the solution of the 
British coal problem —a search for cheaper alternative fuels combined 
with a smaller number of miners receiving high wages in a highly 
mechanised industry. 


RETURN TO TENNYSON 
By STEPHEN GWYNN 

T was with some idea of reparation that I took down a book of 

my own on Tennyson, written nearly fifty years ago ; for I had 
long neglected the poet who meant much to me in the early part of 
life. What I had written then came almost new to me—even 
though familiar names recurred; so it was a surprise when my 
memory began to reproduce the poem of “ Ulysses,” and I realised 
with delight that I still possessed what all those years ago I had 
acquired. That is the special worth of the best poetry ; it stays 
with you as prose never can ; thought and words fuse and become 
inseparable. Somewhere in that old book I had said that in another 
ten years it would need some courage to praise Tennyson. Whether 
he had gone clean out of fashion by 1910 I cannot be sure, but 
after the Great War we were in the new world, where he had no 
contact. Yet where did we turn for the pleasure of poetry in the 
between years? Browning had meant a deal to me, though never 9 
much as Tennyson, but he also had dropped out for the time. 
Kipling gave pleasure, but mostly with his prose. Moira O’Neill’s 
“Songs of the Antrim Glen” were a delight, and are; a deal of 
them lives in my memory. But for the larger uses of poetry there 
seemed to be only Shakespeare; and even though, when I read him, 
time and again my mind would travel quicker than eyesight, and 
bring back the lines in advance. 

Yet I never read him just for the singing quality—as one used 
to read Tennyson. Talking this over, the one who was with me 
(she began to know Tennyson by the same fireside, ever so long 
ago!) asked what “ Tithonus ” was about, and I could not remember. 
Half an hour later memory began saying to me: 

“The woods decay, the woods decay and fall, 

The vapours weep their burden to the ground, 

Man comes and tills the field and lies beneath, 

And after many a summer dies the swan.” 
There came back also two or three lines which reminded me that 
Tennyson had used the old Greek legend of a mortal man who 
asked his goddess for a boon, and got it to his sorrow—* immortal 
age beside immortal youth.” But it was the opening that enchanted 
me with its cadence, breezy as autumn leafage, and with that choice 
that so few would have known enough to make—of the bird in whom 
life lasts the longest, the swan. The pleasure that I got from Tenny- 
son lasted well, and not even what Shakespeare gives could so repro- 
duce itself. It is the privilege of poets to do something for their own 
generation which no other can quite -match. “Generation” is 4 
wide word here. Tennyson reached the height of his fame (with the 
“Tdylls of the King”) five years before I was born; but while I 
was growing he was always there, and children were in my house 
before news came of his death. 

Perhaps, indeed, those who are more exactly of a poet’s generation 
de not feel his influence so completely. Tennyson is in a sense 
the extreme example of a type. He was deliberately and from the 
first a poet training himself for the trade. ‘Though it seems to us 
normal, even if somewhat that a lad should decide to be 4 
painter and nothing else, writers generally drift into their profession 
job. Yet it is not unusuai to hear that such 4 


rare, 


some other 


from 
one has decided to be a writer. To be a poet by chance rare 
indeed. In all my life I have known only one who from the first 


made the same decision as Tennyson, and that was W. B. Yeats. 
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It came easier for Yeats—or was less difficult—than for almost any 
other ; his father had completely the artist’s point of view, no matter 
in what direction the artist headed. As we all know, Yeats reached 
the full measure of success. But if I may judge by my own case 
and that of other friends, his influence on those who began their 
lives when he did was not comparable to his ascendancy on the 
minds of our sons. 

Vet even when that ascendancy was most fully established— 
when he was recognised not only as the greatest poet of his day 
in Ireland, but as the greatest that in Ireland had used the English 
speech—still I never felt that his words were, as Tennyson’s certainly 
became, “familiar in men’s mouths as household words.” Both 
poets made it plain that they wished to affect powerfully the minds 
of their countrymen ; and Tennyson did it. When a poet’s books 
are sold in great numbers, people are not only reading him but 
remembering him. For poetry hangs about the brain, inextricable 
from the processes of thought. Tennyson succeeded in his purpose 
because he gave pleasure—as I think a poet should aim at doing. 
Perhaps the poets of the generation to which Yeats belonged, and 
assuredly those of the stock that followed, despised the idea of 
being pleasurable. It was for their readers to learn to enjoy them ; 
and the way was not made easy. I have not felt able to follow it 

Everything in the life and work of Yeats had interest for me, and 
he commanded my admiration ; but, after ail, he has not left my 
memory, as Tennyson did, peopled with words of his devising, 
except, indeed, by certain passages of a quality that in him is 
exceptional—as when he writes, “ Down by the sally gardens my 
love and I did meet.” Yet, how many things in Tennyson can 
match this in how many different ways! It would not do to quote 
“The Princess” now as poetry—interesting though it is. But the 
songs in “The Princess”! Aimost on the same page we meet, “ Tears, 
idle tears,” and “ Thy voice is heard through rolling drums.” If I 
had to defend myself for praising Tennyson, I should dwell on the 
range and variety of his output. “Northern Farmer. Old Style” 
and “Northern Farmer. New Style” have Hogarth’s quality. 
They are not comparable to the best in Burns (what is?); but 
how good they are! And in much lighter vein “ Will Waterproof ” 
is as good as anything in Praed or in Calverley. Few poets in the 
world have done so many things so well as Tennyson. Yet it is not 
by these feats of skill and of humour that he holds his place. The 
ballad of “ ‘The Revenge” is in the higher rank with the best of his 
lyrics. As for the longer work, of which “Ulysses” is a noble 
example, one may hold that in other poets there are things more 
precious. Yet no one has so well combined serious thought with 
perfect lucidity. That is where he differs from the moderns. He 
has never any fear of being completely comprehended ; whereas 
some of the newer brand seem to think that to be understood brings a 
risk of being found out. 


U.N.O. AND TRUSTEESHIP 


HE only important organ of the United Nations not yet consti- 
tuted is the Trusteeship Council, which is contemplated by the 
Charter as the linch-pin of the Trusteeship system. It has always 
been assumed that the first territories to be placed under trusteeship 
would be those under League mandates, and there have been dark 
hints from Moscow that the delay in the setting up of the Trusteeship 
Council is to be laid at the door of the Mandatory Powers. But there 
isno substance in the charge. The Mandatories have, on the whole, 
behaved virtuously. France showed some hesitation about accepting 
trusteeship for her mandated territories in Africa, but has now come 
into line. In the case of South West Africa, the South African delega- 
tion explained to the General Assembly why it was proposed to 
incorporate the territory in the Union, but responded to criticism to 
the extent of an assurance that the Assembly’s views would be invited 
before the matter was finally closed. Trans-Jordan has been promised 
independence, while, as to Palestine west of the Jordan, the Assembly 
was asked to await the results of the Anglo-American inquiry. In 
the case of all other mandated territories, the States at present in 
control have committed themselves unequivocally to the acceptance of 
the trusteeship system. 
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If the Trusteeship Council has not been constituted, the difficulty 
lies, not in any recalcitrance on the part of the Mandatories, but in 
the rules of the game as laid down in the Charter, Foreseeing that 
there might be an awkward gap, the Executive Committee of the 
Preparatory Commission proposed that the Assembly should be 
invited to set up a Temporary Trusteeship Committee. The Russian 
and certain other delegations opposed the suggestion as unconstitu- 
tional, and it was not pursued. This has not prevented the Moscow 
New Times from complaining that the delay in the setting up of the 
Council “ shows the strength of dangerous reactionary tendencies.” 
What it does show is that there was some slovenly work in the draft- 
ing of Chapters XII and XIII of the Charter. In setting forth the 
composition of the Trusteeship Council, Article 86 starts with “ those 
Members administering trust territories.” It follows that there can 
be no Trusteeship Council until there are some trust territories. 
There can, however, be no trust territories until “ trusteeship agree- 
rhents ” have been approved by the General Assembly or, in the case 
of “ strategic areas,” the Security Council ; and, before that approval 
can be obtained, the “terms of trusteeship” must first have been 
“agreed upon by the States directly concerned.” It is at this point 
that the obstacle-race begins. In the case of any given territory, 
how are “the States directly concerned” to be identified? 

The Charter offer no guidance on the point, and, after 
prolonged debate in the Fourth Committee of the Assembly, the 
Rapporteur had nothing more illuminating to say than that “ progress 
need not await a priori legalistic definitions of that elusive phrase, 
‘States directly concerned.’” In the absence of any generally 
accepted test, it has devolved upon the Mandatories to make their 
own guesses as to the States which could be held to be “directly 
concerned ” in each case. According to the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment in the House of Commons on January 23rd, the United 
Kingdom has made a start by consulting France in respect to Togo- 
land and the Cameroons, Belgium in respect of Tanganyika, and 
South Africa in respect of all three. Mr. Attlee added that copies of 
the draft terms of trusteeship for these territories had been sent—for 
information only, at this stage—to the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. and 
China, and, in respect of Tanganyika, to France. When the trustee- 
ship agreements are submitted to the General Assembly it will, 
presumably, still be open to that body to withhold approval on the 
ground that the States consulted do not include all those “ directly 
concerned.” And, since “ questions relating to the operation of the 
trusteeship system.” are among the matters for which a two-thirds 
majority is required, it will be possible for a minority of the Assembly 
to hold up indefinitely the creation of trust territories and—as a 
corollary—of the Trusteeship Council. 

Another conundrum presented by the Charter relates to the 
designation of the trust territories to be treated as “ strategic areas ” 
and placed, as such, under the jurisdiction of the Security Council. 
The Charter is silent as to the authority which is to select the 
“strategic areas.” In the Executive Committee of the Preparatory 
Commission the United States delegation suggested that the initiative 
should be taken by the Military Staff Committee. This proposal 
was coldly received. The Military Staff Committee is an organ of 
the Security Council, and it was pointed out that the Security Council 
would have no locus standi in respect of any trust territory until a 
trusteeship agreement, specifying that territory as a “ strategic area,” 
had already been concluded between the “ States directly concerned.” 
The position seems to be that when the “ States directly concerned ” 
have been ascertained and, having been identified, have agreed that 
a given trust territory, or a part of it, shall be a “ strategic area,” then 
and then only will the Security Council be called upon for a decision 
as to the approval of the agreement. That decision will, presumably, 
be subject to the Big Five’s rights of veto, since the question will 
clearly not be “ procedural.” Once designated as a “ strategic area ” 
in a trusteeship agreement approved by the Security Council, the 
territory will be within the jurisdiction of the Council and not of the 
Assembly. The result would seem to be that, if any question of 
substance should arise as to the application of the “ terms of trustee- 
ship,” it may be impossible to reach a decision without the unanimous 
concurrence of the Big Five. It may be permissible to doubt whether 
the implications of Articles 82 and 83 of the Charter were fully 
considered by those who drafted them. 
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One further curiosity of the Charter is that it nowhere says clearly 
who is to select the “ administering authority.” It is clear that the 
selection must be approved by the General Assembly or the Security 
Council, as the case may be, but the loose language of the Charter 
leaves it open to doubt whether the designation of the trustee, as 
well as the “terms of trusteeship,” must have been agreed upon in 
advance by “the States directly concerned.” In the case of the 
mandated territories the Mandatories have clearly taken it for granted 
that they will remaia in contro! as “ administering authorities.” As 
to ex-enemy territories, President Truman, in his statement on 
January 14th as to the future of the Pacific Islands to be taken from 
Japan, declared that “ those which were needed would be kept by 
the United States as long as was necessary,” adding, by way of 
explanation, that “he meant individual trusteeship, the others being 
placed under general U.N.O. trusteeship.” The President’s remarks 
leave no doubt as to his intentions, but are not notably helpful as a 
commentary on the provisions of the Charter with regard to the 
designation of “ administering authorities.” As to the former Italian 
colonies, the obscure manoeuvrings behind the scenes suggest that, 
whatever the Charter may say or omit to say, the allotment of 
trusteeship is assumed to be a matter for decision by the major 
States in terms of the pattern of power. In the case of the more 
advanced group of mandated territories, Article 22 of the League 
Covenant provided that “the wishes of those communities must be 
a principal consideration in the selection of the Mandatories.” There 
is no corresponding provision in the Charter. 


AMERICAN ZONE 1946 


By A B.A.O.R. VISITOR 


OU notice the difference as soon as you cross the border at 

Frankfurt. The German police no longer salute Allied officers, 
and are often to be seen chewing gum. At Munich it is the same 
story, and hordes of civilians brush past you and crowd to the 
train-barriers on their way to all the winter-sports centres. It is 
impossible to get anyone to carry your luggage, but occasionally 
one will stop and ask if you have any cigarettes to sell. There 
are three civilian trains a day to Garmitsch-Partenkirchen, which, 
being large trains, can cope with all the influx of pleasure-seekers 
(many of them ex-Wehrmacht). A coach is usually reserved for 
Allied personnel, but this being overcrowded, and many G.I.s 
insisting on bringing their German girls inside, the whole train 
becomes an admixture of Germans and Allied soldiers—the Germans 
in preponderant superiority as they watch the bad public behaviour 
of many of the G.Ls. At the winter-sports centres again, the larger 
number of skiers are Germans, many of whom drive to the ski-lifts 
and funiculars in saloon cars while we must take the bus. It is a 
novel experience to have to cadge lifts off Germans, even though 
these Germans are very polite about it. I talked to one who had thus 
assisted me, and he told me how he had come from the British 
zone, and described how much better life was here in Bavaria under 
the Americans than under the British, who were always “correct.” 
He was chain-smoking American cigarettes—cigarettes, incidentally, 
which you rarely find in our camps of D.P.s. I talked to ex-P.O.W.s 
on the ski slopes. Two U-boat men, still wearing their uniforms in 
an Alpine ski-hut, gave me the same opinion. ‘The British were 
always correct, but the Americans . . . —and they just laughed in 
a superior sort of way. 

I was amazed to find such a rapid deterioration since I last visited 
this zone in August. In the officers’ clubs German girls are as 
numerous as in those of the G.I.s, and they are usually of the cheap 
type which does not commend itself to the local population. I saw 
a full colonel one evening dancing with such a German girl. One 
obviously could not gain a true idea in a fortnight, but my impres- 
sions, though fleeting, were so perturbing that I made a point of 
discussing the situation with American officers I met there. To 
my comment that theirs was no army of occupation, but a con- 
glomeration of homesick G.I.s trying to amuse themselves for a few 
months before getting back home, all American officers were in 
frank agreement. A Polish-American who shared my perturbation, 
however, said that there was nothing he could do now to influence 
his G.l.s. He said it had been hard enough before the invasion to 
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make some of his men realise that this was no sideline they were 
going into ; they thought of the American war as against Japan, His 
men were non-European, and there was an end of it. Eliminating 
Nazism from among the German people was of little interest to 
them. 

The American occupational force is being reduced to three 
motorised divisions in an area that is larger than the British zone. 
In spite of the short occupational service they are therefore called 
upon to do, there is still open unrest among the American troo 
wanting to go back home. Their senior officers do not like the effort 
of making their men realise the desperate importance of America pot 
shrinking, as she did after the last war, from her European responsi- 
bilities, and the need for control before the criminal can become a 
self-respecting nation. Everywhere is evidence of laxity of disci- 
pline, which in front of the Germans of all people is most unforty. 
nate. Officers give the excuse that their men are “just a bunch of 
kids,” which would seem to be a reason rather for imposing greater 
discipline. A few days before my arrival, a large crowd of GIs 
had gathered outside General Headquarters in Frankfurt and booed 
for General McNarney to come and answer them if he dared. 

I believe that these are no grounds for British complacency. One 
must face the hard fact that no Allied country went to war for the 
sake of any other country or ideal, but purely in her own defensive 
interests, gauging according to expediency how long she could stay 
out. Thus is the revenge of each measured by the amount of suffer. 
ing received at the hands of the aggressor. America has gained 
inestimably from the war and knows it sub-consciously ; it is there- 
fore of no worry to Americans that, in this unfortunate system of 
Allied zoning, their zone is too thinly occupied and their troops no 
longer have the temperament or discipline really to constitute an 
army of occupation. 

In the Russian zone, no fraternisation is allowed whatsoever. 
The Germans are given bare-existence rations ; all efforts at revival 
are stamped out, and all industrial machinery removed for the benefit 
of the shattered homeland. The French zone is similar to a smaller 
degree of ruthlessness. The British, however, being further removed 
and not having suffered so much, can afford to encourage the resur- 
rection of a democratic Germany. This is being done under strict 
control, and, although fraternisation is universal among other ranks, 
it is not countenanced among officers, whose attitude has to be as 
“correct” as the Wehrmacht would have had it. But this official 
attitude is being slowly undermined by the behaviour of new troops 
coming out on drafts to occupational battalions in the British zone. 
Unlike the old soldiers who fought the Germans from El! Alamein, 
these boys were aged eleven when the war started, and nobody seems 
to have taken the trouble to inform them what it was all about. 
Some instruction on the origins of the war and German responsi- 
bility could easily be given. It is greatly needed. 


NATURE AND CHARACTER 


“THERE is nothing wrong with your nature ”— 
a man once said to me— 

“but your character ! ° 

Well that is another matter.” 

Gaily I went my way. 

Of myself did I know every feature? 

Then how should I prefer, form character, 
give myself conscious direction 

Who had turned on my pole like a flower 
which says “ Look at me, Eye of the Day! ” 
What more can any man say? 

“ Look at me, Eye of the Day! ” 
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Strong-willed men choose their direction— 
their longing for what they are not, they 
are ambitious, incomplete, imperfect ; 
grimly they seek what is right, 
determined, set course for perfection 
(known orbits give most satisfaction) 
will have virtue, that definite character, 
blind with a bias seeking sight. 
Can they be wiser or cleverer 
Who say, “ Look at me following the Light ; 
Look at the Eye of the Night”? 

W. J. Turner 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


WAS up in Birmingham the other day speaking at the University 
| on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the death of Paul 
How astounded would Paul Verlaine have been had he 
northern island, which he half-hated and 
would take place fifty years after his 
death at which his poems would be sung and recited to 
an English audience! How amused would he have been had 
he known that one day a London municipality would allow a 
tablet to be erected upon the house in which, during that hot 
autumn of 1872, he and Rimbaud lived and quarrelled! And how 
bewildered would he have been could he have caught a glimpse of the 
future and realised that the day would come when the younger genera- 
tion of his own countrymen would regard him as old-fashioned and 
soft and would hail in Arthur Rimbaud the true phoenix of the 
century! Verlaine, although most irritable, had a forgiving nature ; 
he was not by temperament a jealous man, and he would have accepted 
this reversal of values with amused resignation. He would have 
claimed in fact the credit for having been the first Frenchman to 
foresee the fame of Rimbaud, he would have pointed to his article in 
the Poétes maudits in which for the first time the name of Rimbaud 
had been made known to the French literary public, and he would 
quite certainly have suggested that but for him this great genius might 
have remained inglorious and mute. Yet he would have regretted 
the influence which Rimbaud has exercised upon modern French 
writers ; he would have disliked the Rimbaud school as much as he 
disliked what he called the “Cymballistes ” ; and in his husky voice 
he would have murmured the central precept of his own Ars Poetica: 


“De la musique avant toute chose.” 
* * * * 


Verlaine. 
known that in this 
half-loved, a ceremony 


Verlaine paid six separate visits to this country in very varied 
circumstances. During his first visit, in September, 1872, he and 
Rimbaud found rooms at No. 34, Howland Street, and managed to 
support themselves by giving French lessons in the neighbourhood. 
He was impressed by the immensity of London ; he liked the docks 
and the great muddy river and the windows of the public-houses. 
He even liked the English. “ Their absurdities,” he wrote, “are not 
really objectionable.” But in December of that year he fell ill with 
influenza and was assailed with panic and depression. His mother 
crossed over from France to comfort him and brought him back with 
her to the Ardennes. In May of 1873 he and Rimbaud again came to 
London, and this time they lived at No. 8, Great College Street, 
Camden Town. Rimbaud by then had become bored with Verlaine ; 
he resented his soft dependence ; his manner towards his companion 
was violent and abusive. In a fit of fury Verlaine abandoned him in 
London and crossed to Antwerp. Rimbaud followed him to Brussels, 
there ensued a scene of fierce recrimination, and on July roth Verlaine 
was arrested for firing a revolver at his companion in the Place 
Rouppe. He was imprisoned in Brussels, and subsequently at Mons, 
for a period of fourteen months. On his release he managed to obtain 
the post of French usher under a Mr. Andrews at Stickney, in 
Lincolnshire. Again, in 1877, he spent some time in England teaching 
in the school kept by Mr. Remington at No. 2, Westbourne Terrace, 
Bournemouth. The story goes that he adopted an original method 
of instructing his pupils in the difficult task of pronouncing the 
’ h lang He would make them talk English to him in a 
strong French accent. The pupils took much delight in this pastime 
and the device may in fact have given them some idea of the difference 
But when January came 





in the vowel-tones of the two languages. 
ye of his little charges threw a snowball at him with a stone inside 
Hurt by this episode, Verlaine returned to France. 
* * * * 


He did not revisit England until Christmas of 1880, when he 
er to London in order to rescue his young friend Lucien 
in which he had become 
d. That was an unhappy journey; in the streets outside 
ld hear the sounds of Christmas revelry ; but the fog crept 
le room of their lodging-house with its single candle, and 
> the memories of London fused with past remorse: 


Tout l’affreux passé saute, piaule, miaule et glapit 


Dans le brouillard rose et jaune et sale des Sohos 
Avec des indeeds et des all rights et des haés.” 
It is pleasant to recall that his final visit to England took place in 
more agreeable circumstances. In November, 1893, when Verlaine 
had already become a legend, he was invited by William Rothenstein, 
Arthur Symons and Yorke Powell to deliver a series of lectures on 
Racine, Shakespeare and th: Decadent movement in French literature. 
He stayed with Symons in Fountain Court and with Yorke Powell 
at Oxford. He proceeded to Manchester and addressed an astonished 
audience at Salford. He returned to Paris with some £75 in cash. 
He had been provided on this occasion with a clean suit and two 
clean shirts. Instead of the belt which he usually wore, he was 
given a pair of braces. “I feel myself,” he wrote, “ retained, main- 
tained, sustained.” Thereafter, on ceremonial occasions, he would 
appear at the Café Francois Premier dressed in the clothes which he 
had worn in England. “ C’est ma chemise de conference,” he would 
explain. And he wrote some pretty complimentary poems to Symons, 
to Oxford and to Manchester. Yes, he would have been pleased had 
he known that they would still be lecturing about him in England 
in 1946. 
* * * * 

How sad and curious it is to consider the rise and fall of literary 
reputations! To the younger generation in France Verlaine today 
is no more than a minor poet ; he is regarded as less important even 
than Glatigny or Corbiéres. To their minds he is overshadowed 
by the gigantic shape of Rimbaud, and they find in his poems only 
the faint tinkle of some discarded musical box. We also are subject 
to such mutations of taste. When I was a young man it was thought 
eccentric to admire Tennyson and not to admire Meredith and 
Swinburne. Today Tennyson is again becoming popular, and it 
may well be that even Browning will revive. But I confess that I 
can no longer read Swinburne with any pleasure, and that it is only 
with an effort of the will that I recognise Meredith as among the 
greatest of our novelists. In Paris today the young men snort aloud 
if one praises Anatole France, and yet surely that great writer was 
a most worthy exponent of the high French tradition of lucidity 
and form. I was distressed recently to find a gifted French author 
who had not read Maurice Barrés since leaving school. “ He is not,” 
he said, “believe me, a writer of any importance at all.” We for 
our part are surprised by the immense influence exercised upon 
French literature by Edgar Allan Poe, even as we are surprised by 
the esteem with which certain American and British writers of today, 
whom we ourselves consider secondary, are regarded by French 
intellectuals. When I examine these fluctuations of renown I am 
reminded of a story which I believe to be authentic. One afternoon 
in the early ‘thirties the young Tennyson was walking arm-in-arm 
with Samuel Rogers in St. James’s Park. Rogers was already a man 
of seventy with his wrinkled feline face ; Tennyson was then un- 
bearded, lantern-jawed and sallow. “ How rare it is,” remarked 
Tennyson, “for any poet to be certain of his own immortality! ” 
Rogers was silent for a few moments, and he then pressed Tennyson’s 
arm. “My dear Mr. Tennyson,” he said, “J am certain.” It is 
true that many people today remember Samuel Rogers ; but they 
do not remember him because of “ Jacqueline” or the “ Pleasures of 
Hope.” They remember him because he had some interesting things 
to say about Byron and gave many well-attended breakfast-parties 
in St. James’s Place. 

* * * * 

Verlaine, for his part, experienced during his own life-time these 
periods of misprisal and obscurity. During the ten years between 
1873 and 1883 he was almost forgotten; it was generally believed 
that he was dead. He was without a publisher, and only rarely 
would any Paris newspaper consent to print his articles or poems. 
Gradually t melody of his verses caught the ears of an ever- 
widening public ; he became the Villon of his age; and as he sat 
there in the Francois Premier blinking over his absynthe, young 
poets, such as Valéry, would come and talk to him, and men of 
letters from Belgium, Holland, Germany and England would seek 
him out. He had, as he admitted, quite a good dose of immortality 


before he died 
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MUSIC 


The Amsterdam Orchestra 


Tue human ear, like the other senses, soon gets accustomed to the 
sounds it habitually hears. So, although the attentive listener will 
have perceived that much of the playing of our British orchestras 
has sadly deteriorated, it is not until he hears a first-rate orchestra 
that he realises how low our standards have fallen. The same 
thing happened after the war of 1914-18. Standards of performance 
here steadily went down until, I think it was, the New York Orchestra 
and then the Berlin Philharmonic showed us what orchestral playing 
should be, and our orchestras went and did likewise. I never cared 
greatly for Herr Furtwangler’s performances, and I shall lose no 
sleep: if he is not permitted to conduct in England; but he was 
undoubtedly a great orchestral trainer. Now the Amsterdam Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra has shown that, under Mr. van Beinum’s direction, 
it is as capable of giving our players a lesson in discipline, in 
precision and in care for the details of an orchestral score, and we 
need not even excuse ourselves with the tag: Far est et ab hoste 
docere. 

I hope, for example, that some of our percussion-players were 
present to study the infinite trouble that had been taken over the 
preparation of that section of the score in Berlioz’s “ Symphonie 
Fantastique ” and Debussy’s “ Ibéria.”. The drums, the xylophone, 
the glockenspiel, the bells (with a real hum-note such as our tubular 
things are incapable of producing), the castanets, and even the 
humble bang-about tambourine, upon which the senior tympanist 
gave a performance of astonishing virtuosity, were shown to be 
instruments capable of infinite subtleties of dynamic and rhythm. 
Beside them our players sound like a one-man band. I have chosen 
the most obvious example of the Dutch orchestra’s excellence, but 
this care for detail ran through every section. The chording of the 
brass was wonderfully exact and sonorous, though the trumpet-tone 
was inferior to the best our players can produce, while the string-tone 
had that solidity and singing quality that only come when all the 
players bow together and in tune. Only the wood-wind were dis- 
appointing, not in the virtuosity of their performance, but in the 
quality of their tone, which had too pronounced a vibrato that pro- 
duced a disagreeable effect in the ensemble. Oddly enough, it was 
in the flutes that this vibrato, which is evidently produced deliberately 
and not by inadvertence, was most pronounced. 

The Fantastic Symphony was given a superb performance from the 
interpretative point of view, and Mr. van Beinum, like M. Munch 
last year, brought out al] its remarkatle musical qualities. In 
Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony precision was apt to get in the way 
of expressiveness, and, though one could admire the playing, the 
result was rather too dry for this most genial work. In Schubert's 
Unfinished Symphony again there was much to admire, but not the 
Liberties taken with the pace of the second subject. 

DyNELEY HUSSEY. 


THE CINEMA 


For General Release. “A Defeated 


* Justice Comes to Germany.”’ 


People.’’ At the Tivoli “Army Selection—Officers.”’ For 
Special Showing “ We of the West Riding.”’ At the Rialto. 
“ Without Dowry.’’ At the Tatler 


Wirth the end of the war the cinema, in search of subject-matter, 
may be expected to probe beyond the mass to the individual. (Foi 
Hollywood has in the past interested less in individuals than 
personified fantasies of the mass.) Nor should those of us 
cinema as a medium of communication of, by and 
regard the individual character and 

film medium cannot deal 
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faithfully with group behaviour until it has shown a better unde: 
standing of the group’s components. The latest March of Time 
release, Justice Comes to Germany, is a technically admirable camera 
account of the wial of a Nazi officer accused of the murder of an 
American prisoner of war Ihe film has three principal characters 

the prisoner, his interpreter and a German witness hostile to him 
The witness supports his evidence with a fantastic wealth of neat 
weurouic gesture, casting an occasional eye towards the body otf 
the court to see what impression he is making. ‘The interpreter, 
conscious only of the search for words, breaks into a broad and 
horribly incongruous grin when he finds himself stumped for a 
yhrase to translate a description of the American victim’s gruesome 
end Meanwhile the prisoner watches, drawn, weak, dazed, all 
trace of his former brutality gone. At every point the protagonists’ 
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scientifically the problems of individual personality is to be found 
in a Ministry of Information film directed by Geoffrey Bell and 
shown recently to the London Scientific Film Society. To Write of 
this film—Army Selection—Officers—is to tread thin critical ice 
since the writer was in very small part concerned with its Produc- 
tion, but he can safely record that the film is unique in its attempt 
to reveal personality by showing the reactions to psychological tests 
of a group of candidates for commissions who are appearing before 
a War Office Selection Board. The stumble of one candidate over. 
eager to set off on an obstacle course, the written reaction of another 
to a picture of ship-wreck, such apparently insignificant details are 
gradually revealed as providing important indications of the per- 
sonalities of the men concerned. The records of psychiatric inter. 
views break new ground. 

In Humphrey Jennings’ M.o.I. film of Germany, A Defeated 
People, one looks anxiously for any and every sign of the present 
German mood. Unfortunately one has to be content with only 
fleeting glimpses of spontaneous individual behaviour, for the film 
covers a wide field, and in trying to deal with economics, education, 
justice and local government in twenty minutes, finds little time for 
anything but generalisations. There are, however, remarkable shots 
of displaced persons swarming aboard a train (one notices an old 
man like a piece of flotsam on the tide) and the film is moving 
when it combines the abstract voices of people seeking their lost 
relations and friends, with the forlorn crowds besieging the informe- 
tion hoardings. 

We of the West Riding is a British Council short film which gives 
a first-rate pictorial (though over-conventionally commentated) 
account of family life amongst the mills, fells and dales of Yorkshire, 
complete with football, brass-bands, and the annual performance 
of the Messiah. Ken Annakin the director and Peter Hennessy the 
cameraman are sometimes too restless with their cameras, but it is 
a minor weakness, and the film gives information which would be 
welcome in relation to many parts of the world besides Yorkshire. 
The commonplaces of daily life are the rarities of the screen. 

I am left with little space in which to recommend a visit to 
Without Dowry, a shapely Soviet version of Ostrovsky’s play, which 
combines vigorous satire of Russian middle-class pre-Revolutionary 


decadence with scenes of deep and genuine emotion. 
EDGAR ANSTEY. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Tue recent orchestral recordings are not a very distinguished lot. 
The best of them is the Overture of Mozart’s Die Entfiihrung aus 
dem Serail, played by the London Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Sir Thomas Beecham (H.M.V. DB6251), and lovers of Delius will 
be glad to have “ The Walk to the Paradise Garden,” played by the 
Hallé Orchestra under John Barbirolli (H.M.V. C3484) ; but the two 
selections from Tchaikovsky’s delightful opera Eugen Onegin, the 
Waltz from Act 2 and the Polonaise froin Act 3, do not do justice 
to the fine music of that opera, although they are lively pieces and 
are well played by the London Philharmonic Orchestra under Sit 
Thomas Beecham (DB6266). On the other hand, the vocal 
recordings are above the average. I put first, because of their extra- 
ordinary expressiveness and delightful though not perfect rendering, 
the two wonderful Handel songs, “Oh Sleep, why dost thou leave 
me,” from Semele, and “Come, Beloved,” from Atalanta, sung by 
Ada Alsop with the Boyd Nea! String Orchestra (Decca K1164). 
Miss Ada Alsop’s name is unknown to me, but I congratulate her 
on her good taste and musicality. She also has a good voice, s0 
the root of the matter is in her as it is not in so many of our 
English singers. She has chosen to sing two very difficult songs, and 
technically her performance is not without blemishes, but artistically 
she is greatly to be praised. Much less interesting as music but more 
expertly sung by M. Pierre Bernac are the two Gounod songs, 
Serenade, Quand tu chantes and Au Rossignol, with Francis Poulenc 
at the pianoforte (H.M.V DB6250). I also recommend “Hark th 
Echoing Air,” Purcell, and “ O How Pleasing to the Senses,” from 
The Seasons of Haydn, sung by Isobel Baillie, with the Halk 
Orchestra under Leslie Heward (Col. DX1234). M 
recording by that delightful artist Elizabeth Schumann of Schuberts 
Die Forelle and Vollmond strahlt aus Bergeshéhen (H.M.V. DA1852 
The Decca Company announces that it is recording some Beethove 
and Berlioz by the Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra. This 
good news because this orchestra sets a ‘very high standard that & 


not easily equalled. W. f. - 
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THE SFECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


EQUALITY OF SACRIFICE 


Sin.—Expevience in North-West Europe—both liberated and occupied— 
shows convincingly how clearly the issues for which Britain and her 
Allies were fighting had been proclaimed and accepted. To this the 
reception which Europe gave the armies and the reaction of the peoples 
then and since are witness. In fact, the morale factor was of the greatest 
importance—and is more than ever so now. However successful Britain 
—which had the longest and hardest experience in leading the war effort— 
had been in formulating the issues to Europe, it seems doubtful if she 
clearly formulated to herself, and still less to some of her Allies—notably 
overseas—the implications of those issues. Certainly, conceptions such as 
United Nations, Mutual Help, Combined Boards, &c., which were created 
by the war, are often a puzzle and perplexity for Europe today. People, 
for instance, cannot understand how “dollars” may be an obstacle for 
cbtaining necessary supplies for needy Europe—or even Britain, which 
has sacrificed so much. If “United Nations” and equality of sacrifice 
mean anything, surely available supplies are for those who need them ; 
or, again, how is it that some members of a “Combined Board” are 
frugally rationed, while others are not? 

All such doubts spring from close experience of the realities of war, 
and a concentration on basic needs and fundamental principles. War is 
realised as a squandering or erosion of capital assets, a massive diversion 
of resources away from ordinary consumption. As the result of war, 
all must inevitably be less well off. If some are not, then it means that 
they have acquired benefits belonging to others, either by conquest or by 
war profiteering. Herein lies a great danger that what Americans dislike 
and fear so*much, and call “ being made suckers of ” by war-impoverished 
Europe, is just that which Europe requires to be convinced that America 
has not profiteered at her expense. If this conviction is not forthcoming, 
a fatal blow at the conception of democracy, as we understand it, may 
have been dealt. Nothing is of greater importance for the reconstruction 
of Europe than the speedy revival of Britain, and, secondly, of France 
This is not a question of “charity,” but an urgent need if, in the words 
~ Mr. Churchill, the “glory of Europe” is to be preserved. These 
countries, obviously, cannot carry out the threefold task of restoring 
heir capital assets squandered in the common cause, making current ends 
meet, and working for the rehabilitation of Europe. The world should 
recognise that while America was superimposing with brilliant success, 
which enabled finai victory to be won, a war economy on to expanded 


peace, all Europe, end first and foremost Britain, was squandering its 
issets in the common cause. Thus, the prosperity of the New World on 


VE and VJ days was a measure of the sacrifices the Old World had made 
up to Pearl Harbour. These sacrifices must be made good for reasons of 
equity and common sense, and not as a normal economic transaction 
if the cause of European democracy is to be furthered. 

In this picture German economic rekabilitation has a peculiar place 
It is no question of sentiment or “ kindness.” Humanitarian pleas ar: 
ill-timed because misplaced, and merely irritate Germany’s former victims 
But if Germans are to be the “ hewers of wood 
drawers of water” for the ill-treated natives of Europe, they must be 
given a basic economic minimum—notably food. Without their effort, 
Europe's reconstruction will be further delayed even if Germany does not 
become an economic liability and political vacuum. Any further cuts 


in this case—coal) and 
t 





British or other European rations wil! be a drop in the bucket, and 
will only cause further delays in those countries’ revival, without any 
mportant effect—economic or moral—in Germany. But a real rationing 


tion in stocks of the New World, and particularly U.S.A., to, 
y, something like the British level, will release surpluses which w 











make difference. But even more so it will convincingly demon- 
str the great democracies can discipline themselves in an emer 

to make massive effort Europe, alas! knows only too well tha 
totalit n régimes can mobilise and divert to any quarter both economik 
nd military efforts. Europe has still to learn that democracies can do 
Ke\ n war and in peace Nothing will help the cause of democracy 
n | pe to triumph so much as a swift and disciplined mobilisatior 
of tt es” ; nothing will so greatly damage its cause as a 

tik hat so-called “free enterprise” is unequal to the task 


nd obstacles of organisation are arguments which to a Europe 


s lived through the last six years carry littl weight—partuct 
ith the spectacie of a democratic Britain perhaps even more straitened 
thar ‘ If democracy can be defined as the privilege and duty of 
takir esponsibility—for individuals and nations alike—then the greatest 


of the cause, by whose exertions the cause was saved, must 
by their example that it can be made to prosper. Bur the 


hme hort, and the opportunity will not recur. 


Yours faithfully, 
“ VIATOR 
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THE EDITOR 


THE WORLD’S FOOD 


Sir,—When the Minister of Food revealed the full measure of the world 
Shortage in essential foodstuffs, particularly wheat, it was first stated in 
the Press that the extraction rate for flour was to be raised to 87} per 
cent. The Minister later announced that it would be 85 per cent. It 
was a pity that he did this with so much diffidence, instead of telling 
the people plainly that this would not only save much wheat, but that 
according to scientific opinion the 85 per cent. flour was much better from 
a nutritional standpoint than the pre-war bread. The reduction to 824 
per cent. should never have been made. It is often said that the people 
disliked the war-tume bread, but there is very little real evidence for such 
Statements, and some reason to think that many had come to prefer it, 
when properly baked. In dny case, in face of the fact of semi-starvation 
in various parts of the world, surely mere personal likes and dislikes are 
of little moment. It is obvious that raising the extraction rate still 
further would save wheat. Much scientific opinion favours this on 
nutritional grounds, even as far as advocating the whole-wheat flour 
ground in the stone-mills of our forebears. The idea that any part of 
any foodstuff fit for human consumption, if removed for feeding animals, 
brings any ultimate gain in quantity is untenable. I submit that the 
public is entitled to be told by the Government why, in view of the 
paramount necessity of saving every grain of wheat, the extraction rate 
is not further raised forthwith, and thereby be enabled to judge whether 
the reasons given are convincing.—Yours faithfully, 
57 Harley Street, W.1. 
Str,—It is only because people have not the imagination to realise the 
situation that they acquiesce in the German food rations being reduced 
below the level of Belsen in the British Zone. If they were to see the 
starving people in Europe for themselves, they would insist on putting 
up with further sacrifices. As it is, the average person says—and not 
without justice—“ Why is it always we in Great Britain who have to 
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NORMAN BENNETT. 


endure the food-cuts? Surely it is the turn of the Americans!” How 
can we both help Europe ourselves and shame the United States into 


share of the burden? I believe the answer is to be 
Fix the ration on so ample a scale that not 
even those most dependent on bread would suffer, but ration it By 
the consequent elimination of all waste we should save an astonishing 
amount of wheat or flour to be sent to Europe, and still more important 
would be the moral effect in the United States, inducing them to make 


taking a fairer 
found in bread-rationing. 


far greater efforts to save Europe out of their own abundant food 
supplies—Yours faithfully, MARGARET KEYNES. 
Hampstead 
T ] ? ” 
“RUSSIA AND OURSELVES 
1R—Sir Christopher Robinson is probably mght in believing that the 
essential purposes of Soviet Russia are less sinister than those of Hitler 


make any 


but do such attempts to solve the riddle of the Russian mind 
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Ministers in Moscow? America, at any rate, seems to have recognised 
that to adopt any such course would be to fiddle while Byrnes rcams.— 
Yours, &c., GEORGE RICHARDS. 


Blenheim, Mount Pleasant Road, Poole. 


THE LEGACY OF THE REFORMATION 
Sir.—In his controversy about “ Russia and Ourselves,” Mr. M. Phili 
Price attributes our “ legacy of ‘humanism’ and valuation of personality ” 
to the Reformation. This hardly corresponds with the facts. The connec- 
tween humanism and Christianity has its source in the New 
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whatsoever things are true, what- 
lovely, 


*For the rest, brethren, 





soever modest, whatsoever just, whatsoever holy, whatsoever 
f good fame, if there be any virtue, if any praise of discipline: 
think on these things ” St. Paul, a “ Hebrew of the 
Hebrews,” here shows himself in sympathy with all that was of value 
This sympathy was shared by the greatest of the Greek 
was by the two leading minds in the West, St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas Aquinas. It was just this comprehensiveness of outlook 
which was lacking to the chief of the Reformers, Martin Luther. “ His 
polemic against Aristotle is hardly in the interests of humanism ; he has 
no enthusiasm for classical culture; he thinks heathen virtue nought, 
and its method altogether opposed to that of evangelical righteousness. 
In a word, he is Hebraic, not Hellenic, to the core.” (Beard, Martin 
Luther, p. 108 

It is the same with the “ valuation of the personality.” The concept 
of the person was worked out in the Christological controversies of the 
first four centuries, in connection with the theology of the Incarnation. 
It received its classical definition by Boethius in the sixth century— 
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“an individual subst: of a rational nature.” St. 
Summa Theologica, describes the person as “ that which is most perfect 
in all nature.” We owe to the Reformation and Renaissance, not the 


“valuation of personality” but, in the phrase of Reinhold Niebuhr, the 
idea of the “autonomous individual "—a very different thing! ndi- 
viduality, as M. Maritain 
pertains to the spirit 
Niebuhr suggest 


man, in short 


‘ 


is rooted in matter; personality 







ur contemporary bewilderment, as 
these two ideas: “ Modern 
shall understand himself 
ress of his reason or from 


ssance we are indebted, 
vidualism which has vitiated 


our modern Libera] culture. now broken from its traditional roots No 


doubt Mr. Pt Price is right in his contention that it is idle to ignore 
the ideological differences between ourselves aid Russia. But what is 
left of our “legacy of ‘humanism’ and valuation of personality ” derives, 
not from the Reformation, but from an earlier day, when western Europe 
was unified in Catholic ¢ tendom.—Yours faithfully 


Abbey, York AELRED GRAHAM. 


BRITISH POWER IN EGYPT 





Sixr,—The exte nd intensity of the desire among Egyptians for the 
evacuation of B: oops can be understood only if we realise that to 
the young middle-class Egyptian, who has taken so prominent a part 
the demor ons, Eng power ir appears to be exercised 
only anti-socially. To his anger at the existence of foreign interference 
here dded the conviction that litle can be done to remedy the 
jx ease Lite © widespread in his country British 
nfiue ‘ Mar elieve every attempt at so reform 
opposed by the British Embassy England can exercise control more 
easily wher e people are ignorant and weak Such a belief probably 
} ny I wry ; ¢ , ’ ol Br l I px Wer here If tn d been 
mn ve I r ent will he social state of things, 
‘ N r “ I ously Bu ever rie least 
ne ! of Eevy ms fee 4 eason, that no important scheme of 
Mx my emer! “ t lertak while Briush force remain here 
f ‘ of is on which diverts to itself the 
| ol < [x V-minded and, second, because they give the 
B J | N¢ { le ne ‘ nre i ne 
s oy ( ‘ J of nw polticiar I 
c Make pre sé cit ‘ 
bo ‘ ect ‘ oon forge 
J we a ¢ ! < whon e fu e of Egypt depend 
5 r i r r nov of Brit forces from the country 
is a ne y prelimi t« ng of the deplorably low tandard 
of ving of the majority of the peop Leaders can then be elected and 
yudged « ‘ efhicien dm inistrat not on their relationshiy 
with the foreigne J onviction which gives such general support 
te the demand for ¢ ation and makes the possibility of a peaceful 
Egypt ght if the demand not granted.—Yours truly 


}. G. CRAWFORD 
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THE SELF-EMPLOYED: INSURANCE INJUSTICE 
SIR,- It has been announced, apparently officially, that the Minister of 
National Insurance “wants to be fair and just to every section of the 
community,” and is therefore prepared to reduce the waiting Period 
for sickness benefit in the case of self-employed persons to the norma] 
period of thtee days, but that he “cannot make this financially of 
ctuarially possible ” without raising their contribuiion by 4}d. per week 
This is not the way to be either just or fair, The major inequity 
which the Bill as drafted would inflict upon self-employed Persons, 
many of whom «re in receipt of small incomes, is to require them t 
pay considerably larger contributions than cmployed persons for smaller 
benefits. The self-employed man, for instance, would pay 6s. 1d. per 
week—ihe permanent rate, payable afier five years, is not §s. od. but 
6s. 1d s compared with the employed man’s contribution of 4s, od. 
permanent rate). Now the offer is made to give the self-employed 
equality of treatment in regard to sickness benefit, but only on con- 
dition that they pay an extra 43d. per week. The self-employed man 
would then pay 6s. §}d. per week, as against the employed man’s 4s od, 
and would still, of course, ve ineligible to receive unemployment benefit. 
Where is the justice in such a proposal? 

There is something to te said—it was said in the Beveridze Report 
and the White Paper—in favour of refusing sick benefit to the self. 
employed for an initial period. There is nothing to be said in favour 
of increasing their contributions, which from the point of view of equity 
would already be too large. What common fairmess requires is that 
the contribution required from the self-employed person should not 
exceed that required from the employed person, who under the Bill wil] 
receive: the maximum benefits. Part V of the First Schedule of the 
Bill shows that the Exchequer supplement proposed in respect of 
the employed man is 2s. Id., as compared with only Is. in respect of the 
self-employed man. If the Exchequer supplement were made equal for 
the two classes, it would be possible, instead of increasing the contriby- 


U 


tion requived from the self-employed, to reduce it to a more equitable 
figure.—I am, &c., 
Joun Muir. 
38 Leven Street, Glasgow. 


UNDERPAID DOCTORS 

Sir,—Before the general public comes to a judgement on the distrust 
shown by many medical practitioners of the intentions of the Govern- 
ment towards them, it would be as well if it is given some reasons for 
this distrust. If certain medical men are to be paid on the basis of their 
earnings during the past few years, they are sure to be underpaid—because 
they have been underpaid for certain services for many years under the 
National Health Insurance scheme. Before the war country doctors 
received an allowance for mileage. This may have been too much or 
too little, but, while their expenses in this matter have been increased 
by 100 per cent., their actual payment has been increased by less than 
10 per cent., and the “capitation fee”—or annual sum per patient— 
remains lower than it was in 1913. In my case, I consider that I am 
really owed a great deal of money, and cannot compute how much time, 
worry and hard work have been expended upon the one problem of 
“keeping on the road.” We have throughout been charged taxes as if 
our cars were for private use, whereas, of course, they were allowed 
remain on the road at all only because of the essential nced for them. 
Although one doctor can only drive one car at a time, the necessity of 
having to possess two cars merely doubled our taxation. In order to be 
reliable car I used to change to a new one every twelve to 
eighteen months, but I found that it was absolutely necessary to have two 
old cars during the war if one was constantly requiring repairs 

Throughout the same period the allowance for mileage for m 
ind R.A.F. work has been 6d. per mile one way, without payment 
This works out at 1s. 6d. for a visit to a place. five 
miles way; ten miles—ts. 6d.! Personally, I have worked under 
contract rates, but those doing casual work had to use their cars for this 
dreadfully inadequate compensation ; and I believe that this rate 


10 


ure of 





the first two miles. 


persists 

My computation of 100 per cent. increase in motoring expenses does 
not include the annual sum allotted to “depreciation”; and to vid a 
further load to our already breaking backs we are still forced to pay 
heavy purchase tax if buying a new car! ‘Taxation has even gone so [4 
is to make dispensing doctors pay purchase tax upon essential dru 
Ihe future should not be built, and cannot fairly be built, on the sacrifices 
of the past. Thousands of “ medical certificates,” for all sorts of reasons 
and commodities, are demanded, for which few doctors make any charge 

because they are needed by people who can no more help requiring 
them than the doctor can avoid giving them. But free work can be 
pushed too far, and certainly should never be demanded by the Govern- 
secretarial side of the new insurance scheme has not yet 
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been discussed. What national scheme can avoid being loaded with 

paper by the ton, and records and reports by the million? Will doctors 

receive any help in this drudgery? —Yours truly, F. O. TAYLOR. 
Kirkhil!, Coldingham, Berwickshire. 


«THE TREND OF OPINION IN GERMANY ” 


Sir-—I haven't been in Germany for a long tume, and I get only scanty 
news from there ; but I hardly think that “ the neutral friend ” mentioned 
by “Janus” on February 8th can be right. I quite understand that 
the present miserable conditions of life lead people to remember better 
times before the war. The last régime in Germany did a lot to win 
the mass of the population. The short period from 1933 to 1939 was 
a revolutionary time after years of struggle between Social-Democrats, 
Communists and Nazis. Unfortunately, Stresemann died too early— 
the only German statesman of those days who might have given a better 
turn to German history. I met people of all classes during my visits 
to Germany before and during the war. Most of them were anti-Nazi, 
if they dared to utter an opinion. There was a good number of ordinary 
members of the party among them; they had to become members and 
to pay the fees unless they risked to lose very quickly the basis of 
their own and their families’ existence. They knew nothing or very 
little of what the “inner circle” of the party did, but they disliked the 
whole system. They couldn’t make a revolution ageinst the rulers with 
their machinery of the administration. Madariaga says some clever 
words about the impossibility of a revolution against a_ totalitarian 
government in the article on Spain in the same number of The Spectator. 
Many people in Germany looked with deep apprehension into the future, 
and I feel sure that “the best Germans” don’t look back to the Hitler 
régime as “ the brightest period in Germany’s hbistory.”—Yours, &c., 
Hojer, Norrevy, Denmark. Dr. A. H. BRAUER. 


BALLET: ENGLISH AND RUSSIAN 
Sir,—With reference to the letter I wrote about “ The Sleeping Beauty,” 
it has since been brought to my notice that Mr. Michael Somers was 
suffering from an injury at the time I saw him dance. Consequently I 
wish to apologise for the remark I made about his performance. In the 
circumstances this has a horribly spiteful air. My only excuse is that 
I had no means of knowing it at the time.—Yours sincerely, 

Morwenstowe, Fleet, Hampshire. IRIS MORLEY. 


Sir—I saw Daghilev’s company, and more recently have seen some 
350 performances in the U.S.A. of Ballet Theatre and the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo. I am ready io agree with Mr. Redfern as to the “all- 
round excellence ” of the current Sadler’s Wells “ Sleeping Beauty” and 
with Iris Morley that the male dancing was “ bad” (though, considering 
the inroads made by war service on dance man-power, I reject her 
“inexcusably bad”). In the U.S.A. you can today see Markova, Tou- 
manova, Baronova, Danilova, Riabouchinska and others. These dancers 
are in a higher class than anyone in Sadler’s Wells with the exception 





of Margot Fonteyn. They work, however, under such conditions of 
fatigue from touring with no permanent home, and the commercial 
influences over ballet are so strong that America’s enormous dancing 


talent is being squandered so fast that one sees a greater future for ballet 
in England, where Sadler’s Wells works under ideal conditions. 

Space lacks for a balanced discussion of the strengths and weaknesses 
of ballet in Britain and America. Suffice it to say that no American 
company could put on a complete “ Sleeping Princess” that could com- 
pete with Sadler’s Wells in “ all-round excellence.” One may agree with 
Iris Morley that Sadler’s Wells has room for great improvement ; but, 
When she compares their efforts to those of a village tenor competing 


with Caruso, she undermines confidence in her critical judgement 


Admitting male weakness, admitting room for development, one cannot 
agree it May, Shearer, Gray and others are untrained “ village tenors.” 
They are trained “singers” who give great delight to those ready to 
accept their style, which differs from that of the American Russians and 
doubtless from that of the Soviets. I wonder how Iris Morley can be 
so sure that the current Soviet “Sleeping Princess” retains Petipa’s 
original choreography. I recall Iris Morley’s charm and beauty as 
definitely of this century.—Yours sincerely, JOSSLEYN HENNESSY 


St. James’s Club, Piccadilly, wt 


PARCELS FROM AMERICA 
Sm—A complete record which I have kept of parcels I have received 
from America between 1940 and 1945 may interest your readers. During 
1940 not one parcel out of ten was tampered with. In 1941, out of ten 
percels, two had lost tins of butter. During 1942 and 1943, perhaps 
because rationing had become more severe or perhaps because of the 
general fall in morality occasioned by the war, five out of eleven parcels 
arrived with some of the contents abstracted—for the first time such 
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things as socks were missing—and two parcels failed to arrive at all 
(submarines !). In 1944, the year of victories, my show a 
return to the 1941 level, but alas in 1945—was this due to the disillusion 
of peace ?—I received only four intact parcels out of twelve sent me. 
The missing articles were butter, tinned milk and elastic. 
An interesting point is that these annual variations 
exactly with another record kept by an old friend, Mrs 
gomery, who has given me permission to quote her here. 
too, the bad years were 1942, 1943 and 1945. Mrs. Montgomery, whose 
work is better known in the United States than here, received many 
parcels from admirers overseas, but the relative figures remained the same. 
But after -all, how can we complain? Those who have had friends 
abroad to help them with parcels are a lucky minority, and perhaps we 
share a little in the guilt of the pilferer by offering him the temptation.— 
Yours, &c., HERBERT WEDDERBURN. 
74, Langham Court, S.W. 20 


BOOKS FOR THE RELIEF OF CHILDREN 
Sir,—In the hope of raising a sum of money for the relief of child- 
victims of the war, I am organising a sale of books. Mr. Hodgson, of 
Chancery Lane, has very kindly promised to conduct the auction, and 
I am now engaged in collecting suitable books for sale. I have principally 
in mind two categories—first editions of scarce books and volumes auto- 
graphed by their authors. The proceeds of the sale will be divided 
between two societies—the Save the Children Fund (which dea 
all children without regard to race or creed) and the Children of 
Aliyah (which concentrates on Jewish children). If any of you 
can help by offering gifts for the sale I shall indeed be grateful. 
should be addressed to me c/o The Save the Children Fund, 20 Go 
Square, London, W.C. 1.—Yours faithfully, al 
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MINISTERS’ EMPLOYERS 


S1r,—For the help of Mr. Morley and my other fellow-treasurers, may 
I point out that a Minister does not, and should not, come within 
present compulsory insurance and future insurance under 
because his vocation is not “employment under a contract of service” 
as those words are understood in law (see Congregational Year Book 
The Church does not possess <nd would not wish that measure of 
control over hours and method of work as would amount to the relation- 


Class 









ship of master and servant. Ministers will, however, come within the 
new Class (b), under which they will be insured for everything except 
unemployment benefit and, perhaps. sickness pay for the first twenty-four 


days. The whole trouble has arisen through the 
“self-employed.” The full definition is gainfully 
engaged in employment under a contract of vice. —Yours 
AUSTEN 

Friendly Society, Hammersmith 
Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. Arthur Morley 
impression that “ pay-as-you-earn ” deals with employees only 

therefore, it will help if I point out that “ pay-as-you-earn ” 
“every person having or exercising office or 
These words, it will be noted, are mu wider in 
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be covered by “employees.”"—Yours faithfully, A. G. McBain 

55 West Regent Street, Glasgow, C. 2. 

JAPANESE BONDS 
Sirn.—Mr. Dalton has said that he cannot imagine wh nyone in, this 
country should hold Japanese Bonds. He shou know th re c 
wealth of the country is held in many other forms besides Bank ol 
1 notes Most of these forms e a on te o 
t trom he itegr of e issuer Treas notes 5 ot 

exchange, dividend warrants, stock share ce cates, letters of c 
und even Mr. Dalton’s personal cheques are eless ess meone 
will honour them 

Ne n the cient ¢ s 0 c “4 ne Chinese R wuvooONn 
but 1 he umperfect c s C of Russ 4 e R Revol « 
ll these values were s y swept aw Had the Axis Powers been 
the victors in 1945 no doubt the integrity of democratic nations and 
individuals would have been broken, their cconomic w ? 
to the Axis, and their financial wealth expressed on paper swept awa 
But neither in 19390, when Mr. Chambe : spoke, m i 1¢ ne of 
the At t c A h ter me r inv 0 ne ne 2 » t ass tec la Ts 
Democracies ever had any intenuon of breaking the integ f con- 
quered nations, in the event of their own victory 

On the contrary, after the most primitive ciements of Rumanily, he 
chief principle for which Great Britain and America have always stood 


whole financial structure 
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obtained power in Japan ii was known as their policy to restore and 
adjust to future needs, and not to sweep away, the human relationships 
disordered by the war—the social, economic and financial structun It 
seemed to those who admired the U.S.A. that this policy would quickly 
succeed, that the Japanese would be enabled and encouraged to honour 
a slight on those in charge of the situation 
accordingly, 


their word, and it seemed 
that the Japanese word should ve va'ued as little as it was ; 
last summer, the value of the Japancse Bonds in the open market was 
raised very optimistically 

Because the value of wealth expressed on paper is entirely a matter 
of confidence, political changes always influence financial values, and 
this influence is adverse while the policy of the incoming politicians is 
in doubt. For want of confidence in the direction of financial affairs 
a Labour Government during the nireteen-twenties went out of office ; 
under the confidence inspired by the succeeding Government the financial 
state of the country was quickly restored. When a Labour Govern- 
ment came into power last year its declared policy and the war records 
of many of its members maintained confidence, to a great extent, in the 
financial structure of this country and of the world as influenced by this 
country and the U.S.A It was believed that tney had learned from 
past mistakes. 

Owing to the want of a common purpose of humanity after the war, 
and the consequent friction between the English and Russian-speaking 
peoples, confidence, and the value of Japanese Bonds in the open market, 
can easily be seen to have diminished. Japan is a danger-spot in the 
world, and the market value of Japanese Bonds is a quantitative index 
to public opinion of the integrity and skill, the honour and competence 
of those in charge of affairs. During the winter months the value of 
these bonds has slowly gone down. This slow fall reflected international 
pessimism. During the past few days the value has slumped by some 
£9,000,000, because of Mr. Dalton’s confession that he does not under- 
stand. That is the significance of the position, that those in charge of 
affairs do not understand. It is true that the Japanese must do other 
things before paying interest on their Bonds, but it is not true that 
their defalcation is no concern of the British Government.—Yours, &c., 

MICHAEL BIRKIN 


COMMODITIES LIMITED: PROFITS DOUBLED 


S1r,—The Government are continually being attacked for failing to release 
ufficient of everyday commodities for civilian use, but in spite of this 

the large stores are all increasing and, in one case, almost doubling their 

profits. I should like someone with a better financial mind than mine 

to explain this phenomenon.—Yours faithfully, H. T. SMITH 
92 Handsidz Lane, Welwyn Garden City, Herts 


“*ANCILLARY’ DENTISTS” 


Sir,—I was duly horrified by “ X's” story of the dirty unqualified dentist, 
the young lady and the Portuguese prisoners of war, but I could not help 
wondering what Portuguese prisoners of war were doing in this country 
when Portugal was an ally.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

30 Courtland Avenue, Norbury, S.W. 16 Cuas. J. KETTLE. 








ane pocrors really necessary 


Doctors will always be necessary — but a lot of unnecessary 


illness can be taken off their hands. Edmundsons supply 
electricity for X-rays and other medical uses — but they 
also supply electricity fer simpler purposes; for the clean 
homes and living conditions that scotch disease at its source 
Edmundsons can bring to the job the efficient service that 
free enterprise created 

EDMUNDSONS ELECTRICITY CORPORATION LTD. 
THROUGH SIXTEEN COMPANIES, 
AND WALES 


A FREE ENTERPRISE SERVING 


A QUARTER OF THE AREA OF EMGLAND 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A CONSIDERABLE authority on the weather-—-that most English subject 
essures me that among rural beliefs one, at any rate, is corroborated by 
scientific statistics, to wit, that snow in March is wont to precede a dry 
summer. Well, we shall have an opportunity of testing the prophecy 
Seldom did the “ peck of March dust” seem so unlikely to be vouchsafed. 
“ The last long streak of snow” did not fade till March was nearly half- 
way through, and the ground remained so sticky that impatient gardeners 
were quite unable to sow their onion beds and the rest. Whatever the 
sequel and whatever the prophets prophesy, a late spring is almost always 
preferable to on early, especially for the fruit-grower, and March showers 
of snow have more than cancelled the precocity encouraged by a hot 
February. A late spring is also of advantage to a number of birds and 
indeed hibernating insects. Very early nesting usually ends in disaster 
which befalls in may ways. Thrushes and blackbirds desert if frost 
and snow succeed, and their nests are often ludicrously obvious to 
marauders, human or other. In the tribe of ducks it quite often happens 
that the premature broods die for lack of carnal food ; and this may not 
be procurable till a later date. So, though we abuse our springs for 
“setting in with their usual severity,” we shall be justified in feeling 
that somehow good emerges. 
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Effects of a Belated Winter 


What odd effects the dose of belated winter has produced! The cold 
has not prevented. poultry from laying, but it has discouraged hens from 
wanting to sit. Seldom was such a general, such a vain chase for broody 
hens. This is, perhaps, more general and more vain in north-west England 
than elsewhere. Farmers there realise, as southern farmers do not, that 
no bird is so self-supporting, so cheap to feed as the goose ; and the geese 
have been laying when no hen can be found to hatch out goslings. And 
the earlier these, as other poultry, can be hatched, the better 


Feeding of Birds 

It is my experience that birds are hungrier in early spring than at any 
date, and that then a well-provided bird-table carns the highest dividends 
A good table should be portable, and, to my thinking, much the most useful 
design is also one of the easiest to meke. Four legs are better than one. 
They should be in scissor-like pairs, straddled enough to give room for a 
table and hood at the top, and in order that the stance may be firm the 
junction of each scissor-pair should be nearer the top than the bottom. 
From the point. of view of the observer, rather than the bird, the most 
intimate method of attracting birds is the wirdow-sill tray, which will often 
allure birds into the room. The most generally popular food—it pleases 
finches and nuthatches and thrushes as well as tits—is doubtless a supply 
a regular supply, of cut or ground nuts. They provide the fat that we 
are not allowed or able to give in the shape of butter or suet 


Altruistic Pigs ° 


A small-holder of whom I have cognizance has made his neighbour 
envious by his rare success in egg-production ; and has confessed to his 
secret. It is to keep the hens in a loft over the pigs. The ascending 
warmth seems to be an irresistible influence! Another farmer has 
view of the pig’s utility which is capable of,a rather wider application. 
His pigs escaped into an old stackyard that was solid with nettles. The 
pigs at once proceeded to ruttle up the weeds and to eat the roots with 
voracity. These tough yellow roots that tend to strain the back of the 
human excavator were not only completely cleared but fattened the pigs. 
Here is yet another virtue attachable to the nettle, which is regarded by 
the ardent compost-compounder as the most valuable of manuring 
igents. Is it not also the host of the most gorgeous butterflies? Fancy 
calling the nettle a weed! It ought apparently to be artificially cultivated. 


In My Garden 


The expert fruit-growers become more and more insistent on the duty 
of a full and free use of the lime-sulphur spray. Some growers now 
spray on four successive occasions, the last after the petals have fallen; 
but, as some varieties may be damaged by such late spraying, the ordinary 
umateur in any district where the orchards are not very close togeth 
may be content with one bout for which the best date is now hand 
March is the busiest of all months in every part of the garden, the 


great sowing month ; and even in the herbaceous border with its perennials 
and in the rock garden the flowery period is greatly prolonged by the 
growing of annuals (dwarfs, of course, in the reck garden) in March. They 
fill the gaps and often come into blossom just as most of the perennials 
W. Beach THOMAS. 
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—To replenish “BIRO” for a 
similar period of trouble-free 
service, a refill unit is inserted 


le you wait. 





ss IRO” is unique: it writes “BIRO” is obtainable ONLY 

with a ball-bearing point from stationers & pen shops, 
—a point that never goes wrong, but the demand has far ex- 
never floods, bends or splutters | ceeded production capacity. 


a point that rolls your writing 
on to the paper with effortless 


Consequently we ask your 
indulgence if your dealer 


ease. “BIRO” ink dries as cannot supply you at once. 


you write; you cannot smudge 
it you need no blotter. 

“BIRO” writes approximately 
200,000 words without refilling 





Retail Price §5/- 
including purchase tax. 
Refill units 5/- 


Manufacturers: THE MILES-MARTIN PEN CO. LTD. 


Wholesale Distributors : Sic Henry Lunn, 15 King St., St. James’s, Londen, S.W.1 
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|.” sarc H, capital 
city of the rich 
agricultural county 
of Norfolk, abounds 
in antiquarian in 
terest, the Norman 
cathedral and castle 
being but two of 
the many fine build 
ings linking the 
present with the his 


toric past. 


For generations, 
the banking families 
of Gurney, Barclay, 
Birkbeck and Bux 


ton were closely 





assoc iated with the 
commercial and in- 


dustrial development of the city and surrounding districts. 


The firms bearing these time-honoured names were amalgamated 
with Barclay & Company, Limited, in 1896, when a Local Head Office 
was established in Norwich. 


Under a system of decentralised control, with Local Head Offices established 
throughout the country, a close association with local affairs and, not infre- 
quently, personal links with past traditions are maintained by 


BARCLAYS BANK 


54, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


—what about my other insurances?” 


A man is apt to start thinking when he considers 
the security, the prompt service, the reasonable 
terms and attractive bonuses he gets from the Company ° 
that insures more motorists than any other. 
when he realises that the ‘ General’ gives similar 
solid benefits and equally fair terms for Fire, Life, 
Accident, Property—in fact, in every field of insurance 
including, of course, aviation—well, he’s wise if he 
translates thought into action. Why not write now 
and get the facts for yourself? 


And 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE CLAIMS PAID £116,000,000 


GENERAL 


GENERAL BUILDINGS - PERTH + SCOTLAND 
GENERAL BUILDINGS - ALDWYCH - LONDON - W.C2 


























Yes. Our bacon ration is very small 
and with the present serious reduction 
in supplies of feeding stuffs for pigs, 
caused through the world shortage of 
grain, it may soon be smaller. The 
housewife can help to prevent this by 
saving every scrap of kitchen waste 
which can be fed to pigs. 

Save all potato peelings, outside cabbage 
leaves, pea and bean pods, bacon rinds, 
etc. and put them in the “Pig Food’*’ bin and not in the ash can 
See that your local authorities organise efficient collection and 
disposal to pig or poultry keepers. If you live in a village’ or 
where no collection is possible, organise a local pig club. 

This appeal is inserted by Whiteways Cyder Co. Ltd. who have regularly fed 
kitchen waste to their herd of over a thousand pigs kept in their Cyder apple 
orchards. Their Managing Director, Mr. Ronald Whiteway, J.P. of Whimp e, 
Devon, is Chairman of the Kitchen Waste Sub-Committee of the Devon County 


War Agricultural ‘Committee and will be pleased to answer any questions fom 
nouseholders, local authorities or pig keepers. 
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The Russian Enigma 


Report on Russia. By Paul Winterton 
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Cresset Press. 6s. 


Tuts short and sombre volume is at the same time an act of faith and 
an act of renunciation. In its brief pages Mr. Winterton, who loves 
Russia, has told the truth, as he sees it, about the Kremlin Govern- 
ment; and thereby he has said good-bye to Russia for the sake of 
what he believes. Only those who know the power of the spell which 
is cast by that sublime and terrible land can appreciate the courage 
of his action. This courage entitles him to be heard with attention 
and respect. 

Mr. Winterton was the correspondent in Moscow of the B.B.C. 
He writes from his own experience, and the first half of his book is of 
unqualified excellence. Itis a detailed, circumstantial, honest, unpre- 
tentious and admirably level-toned account of the outward truth 
about Russia today as it affects what used to be hilariously called 
Anglo-Soviet co-operation. Mr. Winterton tried to co-operate as a 
sympathetic journalist ; but all he says may be translated into terms 
of any other variety of co-operation. I can personally vouch for the 
general reliability of his narrative, which, to one who saw it all 
happening, makes amusing reading, though it may well make others 
weep. It is only in the second half that we discover how it was that 
Mr. Winterton managed to write of his disillusionment with so much 
detachment, when an outflow of pent-up bitterness would be expected 
and excused. It is because all that he has seen during these past 
ears has turned him into an implacable opponent of the current 
Kremlin régime. He has, in his heart, written Russia off ; and he is 
therefore able to write of her most forbidding aspects without the fury 
and exasperation of a frustrated lover. 

He was sorely enough tried, and I think it is a good thing that he 
has put these facts down, once and for all, and in an instructed 
manner. I still refer to the first half of the book, which is entirely 
factual, and which will take you just as far as facts will take you. 
If, like Mr. Winterton, you believe they will take you all the way, 
you will have to agree with his conclusions in the second half of the 
book, which approximate to those of Mr. Churchill. You will further 
that the explanation of the facts put forward in the second half 
probably as good as any other. But it will not matter very much, 
because, like Mr. Winterton, you will have been overwhelmed by the 
facts alone ; the explanation, any explanation, is simply a matter of 
form. Not that Mr. Winterton.bas not tried very hard with his 
explanation. On the contrary. What he has to explain is how and 
why Russia has got herself into the state so recently characterised by 
Mr. Churchill as a predatory tyranny, and why she is at loggerheads 
with all the world. Parts of his explanation are sound enough as 

s they go, but the picture he draws is of a Government in a 
ind from this picture the Russian people are 
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ngely absent. Also he seems to me to have missed the real 

ng of Russian Communism, which, at any rate for the party 

d s less a wav of life than a ruling state of mind. Stalin is a 

Communist as the Tsars were Christian. The supreme mistake in 

Western democratic thinking is to think of Russian Communism as 
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a conscious philosophy, when in fact it is an unspeculative dogma, in 
which the idea of the material redemption of the masses is a detail, 
You do not need a philosophical mind to hold a dogma. You do 
not even need to understand that dogma, which will, nevertheless, 
colour, consciously or unconsciously, everything you do and think. 
This theme must remain undeveloped. I touch upon it in a short 
review with reluctance, and only because unless we are all to get into 
the frame of mind of Mr. Winterton and Mr. Churchill, we have got 
to make sense of Russia. Mr. Winterton’s facts are true facts, which 
ought to be known ; but by themselves they do not make sense, and 
we should refuse to be intimidated by facts which do not make sense. 
The idea is missing. I have hinted at the direction in which the idea 
may be sought (not that the Russians have ever made any secret of 
it) because this is the only adequate reply to Mr. Winterton’s highly 
conscious dossier. EDWARD CRANKSHAW. > 


Drama after Elizabeth 


An Introduction to Stuart Drama. By Frederick S. Boas, 
University Press. Cumberlege. 15s.) 


MARCH 22, 


(Oxford 


Dr. Boas has once more succeeded in his very difficult task of 
presenting to the uninitiated general reader a literature which is by 
no means easy to grasp for those unaccustomed to the form and 
idiom—by which is meant more than language. That it is com- 
paratively easy when acted, recent revivals tend to show. And what 
Dr. Boas has attempied here is, in a sense, far harder than his 
previous ventures, because the whole background is more complex, 
the individuals in the foreground more strikingly divergent in many 
ways. A profound social, moral and philosophic change was going 
on in this period, a change apparent in at least three realms—the 
audience, the material used by the dramatists, and the attitude of 
the dramatists themselves. 

In placing the end of one dramatic period at about 1613, ana 
of another at about 1636, Dr. Boas is no doubt right. It is not 
true to say that the drama declined from 1613 onward, unless you 
think that the “best” drama is that writien between about 1600 
and 1613, and that everything else is either a step towards this or 
a declension from it. You are, of course, entitled to think this, but 
an acuter criticism is more flexible, and will ask: Best for what or 
for whom? As Dr. Boas points out, a drama of a kind different from 
that of the first decade of the century was coming to be written, 
not a worse brand of the same kind. The drama was becoming 
less “ popular” (because of the growing strength of Puritanism), 
and relied more on the Court; those who had applauded The 
Revenger’s Tragedy would hardly warm to themes of Platonic love. 
The material was becoming less metaphysical and more social ; those 
who rejoiced in The City Madam would perhaps not have seen the 
point of Bussy d’Ambois. The dramatists were concerned to please, 
rather than to create on the assumption that they would please. 
The verdict on the two forms of the drama is probably rightly fixed 
by the opinion of the last two centuries. The earlier phase is more 
imporiant than the later, because it dealt more comprehensively 
with man; was more poetic in the full, the Shelleyan sense ; and 
was, in intention, more serious. That is not to say there was a 
decline. A rabbit is not an inferior kind of dog. 

This volume includes discussion of the major figures, Chapman, 
Jonson, Tourneur, Webster, Marston, Middleton, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Massinger and Ford. It includes some admirable 
introductory pages on that too much neglected form, the masque ; 
and it concludes with a chapter on Sir William Davenant. We see, 
of course, that there is no rigid dividing line between the earlier and 
the later forms, just as there is none between the later period here 
treated and Restoration drama, the comedies of Shirley and 
Davenant being the precursors of those of Etherege and his suc- 
cessors, the romantic drama heralding heroic tragedy. Every 
literary form has its forbears, and continuity of a sort is perhaps 
more marked in the drama than in any other literary form. You 

innot, so to speak, suddenly produce a Lyrical Ballads on the stage, 
because nobody will go to see it. But you can print such a brusque 
divergence from the fashionable ; the continuity develops and 
reveals jtself later. 

[he method Dr. Boas has chosen is that of describing the plots of 
the plays, with copious illustrative extracts to support the argu- 
ment and whet the appetite. It is a difficult method, under which 
plays are strangely prone to die. But Dr. Boas has kept their spirit 
ilive, so that each play remains a lively story, and the implication of 
the emotional climax is always indicated. Naturally, nobody should 
read too many at one time, but then nobody in his senses would. 
But if any entrant into this field wishes to know what are the sorts 
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Can our national habit of understatement be carried too far? 


Announcements here of . . 


Cass Timberlane 
by 
SINCLAIR LEWIS 


have not gone beyond saying that it is a novel of 

husbands and wives worthy of the author of Main 

Street and Babbitt. Now, to interest readers, if not 

to encourage reviewers, we quote some opinions 
from America. 

Lewis is his old blistering self in this devastating, utterly frank 

commentary on modern marriage. CHICAGO NEWS, 


It is full of fire and longing, and of a humour that sometimes 
ripples and sometimes roars. CARL VAN DOREN, 


A lusty, lashing book. It hammers humbug, intolerance, 
sophisticated infidelity . . . His best book in years, the kind 
of achievement that won him the Nobel Prize. 

PHILADELPHIA RECORD, 


to be published April 8. 


9s. 6d. 
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Blue Angels and Whales 


ROBERT GIBBINGS 


First enlarged edition of Robert Gibbings’s ‘Penguin’ 
volume, uniform with Sweet Thames Run Softly, Lovely is 
the Lee, etc. ‘It deals with Tahiti, Bermuda, the Red Sea, 
and our own native shores. The book is rich in humour, 
quotation, strange lore and incredible human beings ashore 
and afloat. Only one man alive could have produced 
it..—John O’ London’s Weekly. 

With 19 illustrations in cerulean blue and 48 in black, from 
the author's original drawings. 12s. 6d. net 


The Siege of London 


ROBERT HENREY 


Completing the author’s eye-witness account of wartime 
London, begun in A Village in Piccadilly and The Incredible 
City. ‘With The Siege of London Robert Henrey gives us 
the third of a magical trilogy . . . the best of all: the 
most concentrated and the most poignant. . . . It captures 
the very air of wartime London.’—ELIZABETH BOWEN in 
The Tatler. 

With 16 pages of illustrations from photographs. 12s. 6d. net 


Deaths and Entrances 
Poems by DYLAN THOMAS 


*In this new book of twenty-four poems Mr. Dylan Thomas 
shows himself to be the authentic, magical thing, a true 
poet—original and traditional, imperfect but outstanding, 
with the unmistakable fire and power of genius.’—w. J. 
TURNER in The Spectator. 3s. 6d. net 
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A Novel of Distinction 
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by 
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The Irish 
Dramatic Movement 
UNA ELLIS-FERMOR 


A study of the Movement, begun at the end of the 19th century 
which created a living, poetic drama in Ireland under the inspiration 
of W. B. Yeats, Lady Gregory, J. M. Synge, George Moore and others. 

‘ 12s. 6d. 


An Introduction to the 
Russian Novel 
JANKO LAVRIN 








“To study it is not only to experience a high literary pleasure, but to 
enter into the innermost spirit of Russia.” Manchester Guardian. 


3rd edition. 1s. 6d. 
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Edited and translated from the original Hebrew and 
Arabic by 


LEO AUERBACH. 


This is the first and only book translated into English of selections from the 
Hebrew Talmud, which contains a vast storehouse of information on the Jewish 
laws covering Betrothals, Levirate Marriage, Adultery, Divorce, Criminal Law, 
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of plays any particular playwright wrote, or what any special play 
is like, this comprehensive book will tell him. 

If Dr. Boas neglects certain aspects—you cannot put everything 
into. one book—such as_ psychological probings, philosophic 
innuendoes, or the implications of imagery, which in any event 
dociors are likely to disagree upon, it will nevertheless be of use to 
the scholar, for it contains in handy form the latest results (allow- 
ing for permissibie time-lag) of specialised research as to dates, 
ascript:on of authorship, collaboration and so on. It may be sus- 
pected, moreover, that the learned will find it extremely useful as a 
reminder; for even a scholar may occasionally forget what any 
part'cular play is about, and he will be glad to have Dr. Boas at 
hand to remind him. Many will probably read this volume, for the 
people it discusses are eternally exciting, eternally fascinating. Not 
Only were they great artists, in varying degrees, but they belonged 
to that queer epoch, the pre-scientific age, an age of synthesis rather 
than of analysis. This is the main reason why our drama, set beside 
thei.s, looks so thin-blooded. BONAMY DOBREE. 


The Indian Problem Restated 


By Sir Reginald Coupland, K.C.M.G., C.LE., 
Press. (Cumberlege: 12s. 6d.) 


India. A Restatement. 
D.Litt. The Oxford Univers.ty 


Tue author explains in his preface that this book is an attempt to re- 
state the main facts of India’s connection with Britain. It reproduces 
in a summary form the Report which he submitted to the Nuffield 
College in 1042-3. Here the growth of Indian self-government is 
again the dominan: theme, but the historical background is sketched 
in, and more attention is paid to other than consttutional questions. 
The narrative is brought down to September, 1945. It could not 
have appeared at a more opportune moment, and it would be hard 

find a more reliable guid: for the ordinary reader through the 
tortuous maze of Indian politics 
That from the first the goal of British rule was to fit India for 

rovernment is made clear from the documents quoted in the 





appendix “We cannot expect to hold India for ever,” wrote 
Lawrence a century ago. “Let us so conduct ourselves as, 


connection ceases, it may not de so with convulsions but 
ith mutual esteem and affection, and that England may then have 
n India a noble ally, enlightened and brought into the scale ot 
tions under her guidance and fostering care.” Whether, however, 
impliea the imposition of the British parliamentary system 
upon a congeries of Oriental peoples, still largely illiterate and 
divided bv differences of caste and creed, is another question. 
Representative government can work only when all those who are 
much the same thing; it puts an intolerable 
hostile sections. It is remarkable 
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train upon a 

tat th s view was shared by so stout a Liberal as John Morley 
In 1916, the Moslem League defined the objective as 
attainment under the aegis of the British Crown of a 
“m of self-government suitable to India By the declara- 
f yor7, however, Inda was committed 10 the _parlia- 
entarv svstem, and the climax was reached with the Act of 
1935. Its failure had tragic consequences. When war broke oui 
four years later, the Governor-G ] had no responsible Ministers 
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to consult, and his proclamation was not associated with any demo- 
cratic procedure. British constitutional practice is based more on 
usage and convention than on law, and Sir Reginald Coupland 
argues with cogency that, if at the Centre as well as in the Provinces 
the constitution of 1935 could have made an auspicious Start, it 
seems not possible merely, but probable, that the process of advance 
by convention would have been stimulated by the impact of war 
and that by now a united India would have attained de facto 
Dominion status and with it national independence. The sequel 
is recent history. In 1942, Congress, obsessed with the idea that 
Britain was on the eve of defeat, rejected out of hand the Cripps 
offer of complete independence after the war. Last year, Lord 
Wavell’s endeavour to set up a provisional central government with 
equal representation for all parties was wrecked by the intransigence 
of Mr. Jinnah, and the deadlock continues. 7 

The latter part of the book is devoted to the exploration of the 
lines on which a solution may be reached. The division of India 
into two sovereign states is admitted by all save the Moslem League 
to be dangerous and impracticable. What Moslems chiefly fear js 
a Centre in which they are in a permanent minority, and this may 
be avoided in a variety of ways. The old idea cf devolving power 
from the Centre to the Provinces must be reversed ; the latter must 
be regarded as quasi-sovereign states: entrusting to a central authority 
such subjects as Defence, Customs, Currency and Foreign Affairs, 
for which central management is in their opinion desirable. Repre- 
sentation of the Hindus, Moslems and minority communities at the 
Centre should be on a 40-40-20 basis. As regards the States, a 
union is not impracticable if Indian politicians on the one hand 
concede the Princes’ claim to settle the political development of their 
subjects without external interference and the Princes on the other 
adapt their rule to the progress of democracy arcund them. 

Sir Reginald Coupland concludes with an expression of the hope 
that when at length free India faces free Britain on an equal footing, 
she will not wish to turn her back and keep her distance. India 
can no more afford to do that than any other country. 

H. G. RAWLINSON. 
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An Arabian on Holiday 

A Pilgrim in Arabia. By H. St. John Philby. (Robert Hale. 
IN the minds of many readers, Mr. Philby is associated with the 
deserts of Arabia, a field in which he had made an imperishable 
name. He has done things in Arab lands which no European had 
previously done, and his contributions to geographical knowledge 
are immense. Witnout doubt, he is among the greatest Arabians, 
though about his literary skill there may be more than one opinion, 
because for the recording of his experiences and discoveries he has 
assumed a somewhat ponderous style, through which, however, his 
narratives have never been less than readable. 

In this book of selected essays (which, comprising mountains and 
desert towns, was published in a limited edition in 1943) he indulges 
in a rather lighter style, for which his publrshers audaciously claim 
both charm and humour. The result is not wholly felicitous, 
primarily because Mr. Philby needs a large canvas to display his 
many merits at their best. In all the various chapters, which are 
devoted respectively to the Mecca Pilgrimage, to Medina, to Riyadh, 
to Qarnait (a mountain in the Hejaz) and to a holiday spent in Persia 
on leave from Iraq, there are interesting and memorable things, but 
a common thread is missing, unless, indeed, it be provided by 
evidence of a questing, curious spirit, an endeavour to squeeze to 
the utmost his experience of the facts. That squeezing would have 
been more profitably communicated had the book contained a map, 
lack of which must surely be due not to the author’s choice but 
to the exigencies of post-war publishing. 

The chapters relate to experiences undergone, or rather, enjoyed, 
some fifteen years ago, and, in the case of the Persian essay, some 
twenty-five years ago, and inevitably some of them are to some extent 
outdated. Of this fact the author is, of course, well aware, though 
he fain would have his readers treat the book as “ snapshots taken 
on a holiday jaunt ”"—camouflage which will scarcely impress those 
admirers of an explorer who has never been given to snap-shotting, 
but who, on the contrary, has always taken the greatest care to verify 
what he has seen. Whatever may be said of Mr. Philby’s political 
judgements—and in his Introduction he trails his familiar coat—his 
scientific observations, of which this volume contains plenty, have 
ever been made with the utmost care. : 

While, therefore, any book by this eminent Arabian is sure of a 
welcome, this arbitrary conjunction of disconnected essays can hardly 
do much more than whet the appetite for his solider works which, 
it is understood, are but awaiting suitable opportunity for publica 
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306 THE SPECTATOR, 
tion. Mr. Philby has set his own standards, and it is not his readers 
who should be blamed for considering this work not quite worthy 
of its author. In what is perhaps his most interesting chapter, that 
on Riyadh, the capital of Nejd which he first visited as long ago as 
1917, Mr. Philby criticises Ibn Saud very severely for not grappling 
with the econom’c difficulties which beset Arabia in the early "thirties. 
It is brave writing in which he indulges ; but Mr. Philby, whether in 
his days, which ended over twenty years ago, as a Government 
official, or in his unofficial days in Arabia in the subsequent period, 
has never failed to speak nis mind. What, then, should be said of 
this, his own present effort, to grapple with the difficulties of post- 
war publishing? One answer might be to compare it wryly with his 
criticism of Ibn Saud. But, just as the mighty Arab has survived the 
crisis of fifteen years ago, so, it may be predicted, Mr. Philby may 
look back on A Pilgrim in Arabia as marking strangely the interval 
between the issuing of his more considerable works. 

KENNETH WILLIAMS. 


Desert Heroes 


By Malcolm James. (Collins. 126. 6d.) 


IN his modest account of great deeds by men who spent a con- 
siderable part of the war behind the enemy’s lines, Dr. Malcolm 
James gives a most attractive insight into the characters of such 
men. He was doctor to the Special Air Service which was trained 
and organised in 1941 by David Stirling and Jock Lewis to raid air- 
fields and communications far in the enemy’s rear. He suggests that 
the motive of the volunteer is to give himself the chance of proving 
himself and satisfying doubts of conscience. All men have this 
conscience, but it is given only to the few to have the selflessness to 
stride out into the battle and, by themselves undertaking the combat 
that has to be done by someone, to satisfy its insistence. The reward 
is, more than anything else, the tremendous sense of fellowship that 
exists among men who have dedicated themselves to dangerous tasks, 
a fellowship that is touched on by the ordinary soldiers who have 
been wounded by the same shell, or by the neighbours in a London 
street shattered by a bomb. 

Reading this very good book one is struck forcibly by the un- 
assuming modesty of these men. It pervaded their lives. It even 
showed itself in the Special Air Service Commanding Officer’s official 
reports, which claimed only two-thirds of the known aircraft destroyed 
on airfields in order that inevitably exaggerated accounts of their 
successful operations by enthusiasts in the base area would bring 
the figures up to the right level. In this way there was no fear of 
the Special Air Service getting the reputation of claiming more than 
had been achieved. Perhaps it is this innate sense of modesty that 
accounts for Dr. James not providing his maps with scales, for the 
ordinary reader's knowledge of North Africa is not defined enough 
for him to realise that those dotted lines which show the route of the 
raiding parties represent journeys of a thousand miles and more 
behind the enemy’s front line. 

Indescribable discomforts and dangers were met and overcome by 
the parties making these raids, and the narrative gains force by the 
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severe economy of effect that the author employs. It is a narrative 
of British heroism which takes its place alongside that of Scott; 
and Dr. James handles it very, very well. NIGEL TANGyg. 
er 

Fiction 
Private Angelo. By Eric Linklater. (Jonathan Cape. 
Witch's Blood. By William Blain. (Hurst and Blackett. 10s. 6d.) 
Neither Man Nor Dog. By Gerald Kersh. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
One of the most popular characters in fiction is that favourite child 
of universal comedy, the little man who is always in difficulties but 
always triumphant, who is assailed by his enemies, banged on the 
head by his friends, deceived by rogues and women as a matter of 
course, but is proof against disaster in the armour of simplicity, 
Warm-hearted and witty, something of a philosopher, but as a- 
moral as the characters in Punch and Judy, this little man derives in 
particular from the comic servant of traditional Italian comedy. It 
is entirely fitting, therefore, that he should turn up once again as the 
hero of Eric Linklater’s Private Angelo, a novel of war-time Italy, 
Mr. Linklater’s Angelo is a living and original creation, but he is 
founded on this venerable and well-loved joke, and it is a point of 
scholarship in Mr, Linklater’s work that he has built his comedy 
in the traditional manner. Angelo’s actions are plainly related to 
the high nonsense of Goldoni, and the story itself is largely made in 
simple episodes, some of which might well serve as anecdotes for a 
modern Decameron. 

Private Angelo is an exercise in a traditional art of story-telling, 
but Eric Linklater has set these pleasant and foolish adventures in an 
ingenious framework which is of his own making. Professed coward, 
deserter from both the German and the Italian armies, Angelo has 
a proper fear of bombs and bullets, and through the main part of 
the story we watch him perpetually on the run towards the nearest 
presumed safety. But Angelo does not end as he begins. He is 
something better than the traditional stock character. His author 
has justly observed that physical cowardice does not imply moral 
cowardice, and with the return of peace at the end of the story 
Angelo emerges as an engaging and uxorious sultan in the home, 
who rules his women with firm sense. Gaily, optimistically, without 
money, and with the minimum of help, he sets to work again to 
repair the ruined lands of Italy. He will save the farm, and with 
nothing to eat in the house he will entertain his English guests with 
due ceremony. It is his kind of courage. 

The story sags a little in the middle of the book. This is because 
the military adventures of Angelo are never quite as dangerous as 
they promise to be, and are consequently never so amusing as those 
civilian adventures which form the deep frame of the picture. Nor 
are the secondary characters in this part of the story of any serious 
importance. It would have been good to know the rampant Corporal 
Trivet ; but unfortunately, although he plays a great part in the life- 
story of Angelo (it would be a mistake to betray what part), we know 
him too much by reputation and not sufficiently in deed. The 
reputation being a hair-raising one, the reader inevitably feels a little 
cheated of his fun. 

The only character who shares the story equally with Angelo is 
his patron the Count Agesilas Piccologrando of Pontefiore—another 
figure of traditional comedy whose Punch and Judy morals are as 
entertaining as they are reprehensible. A common derivation links 
the Count and Angelo together, and the relationship is wholly right. 
If the reader is not mistaken, it is not the only relationship between 
the two. 

Witch’s Blood, by William Blain, is the story of 200 years in the 
history of the Dundee family of English. A young woman given to 
inconvenient prophecy, who has promised that her blood shall one 
day become a power in Dundee, is burnt as a witch. The story 
is the record of the fulfilment of her words. A hate worse than the 
hate of Heathcliffe inhabits the whole family of English. One after 
another they murder and lie and cheat in an ecstasy of revenge 
against “the right ones,” those in authority, the men who burnt 
their ancestress, the men who have kept their family in the bondage 
of mediaeval regulations. It is a violent story, and it begins well ; but 
200 years is a weary time to cherish hatred in, and long before the 
destiny of the family has been triumphantly fulfilled the reader is 
beginning to sympathise with those right ones who are so plagued 


8s. 6d.) 


by this set of irreconcilable revolutionaries—which is not quite what 
the author intended. The story runs down hill, but it must be 
recorded that the historical background is extraordinarily well sus- 


tained across this long period of changing years. William Blain has 
made a memorable picture of the burgh of Dundee, with its guild 
laws and jealous merchant regulations, which some readers may like 
better than the story of its citizens, the family of English. 
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BARNARDO’S HOMES 








These Homes otler «a ready welcome to any 


destitute child needing care and _ protection 
and the influence of a happy family life. 133,000 
young people have been helped to a fuller life 
in the past 80 years: about 8,000 are constantly 
being supported 

Please help this National Work. 


A GIFT of 


10/- 


will feed one child for a week. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed’, payable “ Dr. Barnardo's Homes,” should te sent to 


22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 
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“In furnishing, all should be with Propriety— 

Elegance should always be joined with a peculiar 
neatness through the whole house.” 

—INCE AND MAYHEW “UNIVERSAL SYSTEM 

OF HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE” G, 1762 


“Peculiar neatness’’ is the secret of all good domestic 
furniture ; it satisfies alike the needs of comfort and con- 
venience and de lights the eye at the same time, The great 
English cabinet makers of the past created a fine tradition 
of usefulness and beauty in furniture making, which we at 


Heal’s inte rpret in the modern manner. 


HEAL’S 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 
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If youll forgive me saying so 
says OLD HETHERS 
there’s a right and a wrong way of doing every mortal thing ! 


Now, I kn« 


their barley 


»w alot of people who still use pearl barley for 
water. Believe me, they’re just making work for 
If only they’d get a tin of Robinson’s ‘ Patent’ 


Barley they’d make better barley water and save no end of 


themselves. 


time. It’s as easy to make as a pot of tea—with Robinson’s. 
That’s what I’m using till I can get Robinson’s Barley Water 


And if I may say so, I should know... 


in bottles again. 


Barley Water from 


LOBINSON'S ‘Patent? BARLEY 
Pee: 


By Appointment 

















INSURE 


MOTORING RISKS 


LIVERPOOL « LONDON « GLOBE 


INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool, 2. 


London ; 
(Chief Office) : 1 Cornhill, E.C.3 
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stones pillstones- 


Just as pain is a ‘millstone round the neck’ of the 
sufferer, 80 ‘ANADIN’ marks—but in a happier 

sense—a definite ‘milestone’ of progress in the 
constant research by scientists for a safe and effective pain-reliever 
‘ANADIN’ output is still unavoidably restricted, and the problem of 
meeting the rapidly increasing demand is our particular ‘millstone’! 


However, we are doing our f N f Di 








utmost to make further sup- 
TABLETS 


plies available to your local 
chemist — and to you. 
FOR THE RELIEF OF PAIN 


1/5 & 2/10 (Incl. Taz) 
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Money matters have never been so 


discussed as they are today. 


Whether it is in international, commercial, 
business, or private spheres, the question of 
ways and means has become one of imme- 


diate concern and paramount importance, 


The Westminster Bank has, in recognition 


of this, a highly qualified staff in its wide 


organization, ready to help those who 


would avail themselves of its expert service. 


Local branch Managers will welcome 





any inquiry 





WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 





























BIBLE SOCIETY 
in the New Era 


TI 
1e 


The Society has recently published : 


% THE BIBLE AS THE 
WORLD’S TEACHER 
| 6 post free 1/9 


by the late A. W. Harrison. 


% WALES & THE WORLD’S BOOK 
by Percy R. Thomas. 16 post free 19 


%* WHOSE WORLD? 


hy Ww. }. Plat 2 6 post free 2 9 





Published by the Lutterworth Press: 
%* THESE REMARKABLE MEN 
», John A. Patten 76 post free 79 


os 


Any of these books may be 








bought at 
the Society's Depot at The Bible House, 
by on appli ation to: 


or sent 


THE BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


STREET. LONDON. E.G 


post 


lo, QUEEN VICTORIA 
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The fashionable short story of today is often as long as a short 
novel and is not usually a complete story at all. The stories in 
Gerald Kersh’s Neither Man Nor Dog return to an earlier tradition 
They are short and they all contain a complete story in miniature. 
They belong to the school of O. Henry, designed for the snap ending 
and dependent for success on the exercise of repeated ingenulaies 
This kind of story is extremely difficult to write well. The plot 
demands so much of the space that there is rarely enough room for 
the development of character. It is Mr. Kersh’s repeated solution 
of this ticklish equation which marks him as a fine story-teller 
Somehow or other, by careful and designed economies, he finds the 
room and matches every anecdote with a character. 

V. C. CLINTON-BADDELEy. 


Shorter Notices 





Georgian London. By John Summerson. (Pleiades Books. 21s, 
THE e ghteenth century is the glorious century for our city archi- 
tecture, and there is no better authority on the subject than Mr 
John Summerson, who combines both learning and good judgement, 
This comprehensive and tastefully produced book is a documented 
history of Georgian London, and it is much more than a lively 
description of London’s eighteenth-century architecture, for the 
author explains exactly how this architecture came about ; who was 
responsible, not only directly as architects and builders but as land- 
owners and speculators; what was the social background; and, 
finally, what brought a hundred years of enlightened large-scale 
town-planning to an end, leaving London and our cities generally 
a chaos of unplanned, tasteless and ill-designed jerry-building. I 
is profusely illustrated with figures, mostly drawn by Mrs. Alison 
Shepherd, A.R.I.B.A., and with half-tone plates, and an appendix 
contains a useful if not exhaustive list of Georgian buildings in the 
City and County of London. 


6d. 


Tuts small paper-covered volume is the shortest work—and the first 
available in England—of a French writer who before the war was 
very littlhe known even in his own country. Gaining a reputation 
during the Occupation partly through the interest of André Gide, 
Michaux is a writer of verse and of travel books on both real and 
imaginary places. This “ land of magic ” shows the extreme of fantasy; 
nothing could go beyond it without becoming unintelligible. Aspects 
of the “ mages’” life are presented in a miscellany of the short 
epigrammatic paragraphs which are so typically French ; the subject 
would hardly be malleable as a continuous narrative. No land ot 
the imagination in English literature was ever so unexpected, so 
“ Surrealist.” On the highway in this “ pays” one may find a wave 
separated from the ocean. A drop of water becomes a family pet, 
“plus sensible qu’un chien.” In the market-place forty or fifty 
winds blow, and each mage has his own. The canapas tree exudes 
a brown secretion through emotion when the trumpeters pass in the 
heat of the day. It is tempting to try to see a symbolic meaning in 
these creations ; but there is none and no moral purpose. Some 
readers may become impatient with the land of magic because it has 
so little connection with the everyday world. Others will find en- 
joyment and stimulation in the precise chiselled style, the poetic 
(and sometimes horrifying) quality of the images and the extrem 
fertility of the invention, 


Au Pays de la Magie. By Henri Michaux. (Horizon. 10s 


The Story of Burma. By F. Tennyson Jesse. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 
Ir seems but yesterday that Fielding Hall wrote The Soul of ¢ 
People. Everyone agreed that the Burmese were not only a gentle 
and charming race ; they were also the most contented in the Empire 
Today there is no agreement. One side tells us the Burmese were 
fifth columnists, the other that if they were discontented it is 
because we exploited them. Hence the value of this book. It is not 
4 specialist work, but it is well informed. Tennyson Jesse has ne 
illusions about native rule—she gives instances—but she shows why 
the benefits we conferred were not appreciated. Our famous justice 
was legalistic-as well as alien, and simple folk were bewildered wher 
crime increased yet the courts continued academk 
grounds. We used foreign capital and labour because the county 
was too poor to provide its own capital, and its people did not take 


to acquit on 


kindly to employment. Consequently big business was British 
Indian or Chinese ; labour, save in agriculture, was Indian ; and 
most unpopular of all, the moneylenders were Indian. By 1930 ant 


foreign feeling, unthinkable in Fielding Hall’s day, had becom 
And parliamentary institutions, introduced in 1923, develope 
mere irritant. The Japanese 
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THE 
«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 367 


SPECTATOR. 





14 Book Token for one gumes will be awardea two the sender of ‘he first correct 
solunon of thus week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
aavil 9 Envelopes must be recewed noi later than first post that day ana 
pani bear ‘ ord “* Crossword, the NUMBER oj the puzzle and a 24d. stamp 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can*be accepted from the U.S.A 
The solu and the name of the wmner will be published m the followme tssue.| 





> 

















ACROSS 8. A portent breaks the reed. (8.) 
No A videnti 13. It seems difficult to say they do a 
- We eat nes (35 2, 3.) 1 good turn. (4, 6.) 
aide or ie not the surgeon’s 45. Aspect of the tergiversator? (8.) 
e c ) “ee “ 
. rther, rett — 
9. Book which shows how the old 16 Trip no furt pretty 


(Shakespeare.) (8.) 















m Reteieen” got landed. ey 17. “ Minds —— and quiet take that for 
10. Relatives of some interest. (6.) an hermitage.” (Lovelace.) (8.) 
' aan an, “~~ wnas We 19. Owen Wister’s was ancient. (6. 
12. This fellow was a flying pioneer. (6.) ro  wenaperly age ie = apart. (6.) 
14. Not Miss Matty Jenkyns. (10.) ie ih Lig 
18. When the present precedes the past. SOLUTION TO 
3, 3, 4.) sd - ai 
22. Leopard's cousin (6.) CROSSW ORD No. 365 
23. The direct method which might = —— 
oo saved — (5, 3.) on MONO FA rh 7 | 
24 veatrical confidences. (6.) 
H E 
25. Associated by Poe with a pit. (8.) I L a To*f 
26. It goes into furnished apartments. A 
(6 Li cy EN 
27. Discloses the value. of female ‘Fa AlliR 
donkeys. (8.) wi .@r 
DOWN As Liely 
1. When people say it’s bad they mean Y M 
it’s good (6.) HOA} A 
2. Submarine coming up takes no time 
at all 6.) coll - 
3. Fix 6.) |\U IN 
4. No getting together for people who isi E 
inhabit these (10 i@xie IR 
Sane team. (Anag.) (8.) S 
7. It’s sweet to find fifty-one between ‘ ’ ; R 
two palindromes. (8.) FALL Ki ts INIG TH lO sic 





SOLUTION ON APRIL 5th 


The winner of Crossword No. 365 is : The Rev, R. H. J. STevart, 
114, Mount Street, London, W. 1. 
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value of an nsurance 


THE 

Policy lies in the good name 
and good faith of the Company. 
No Office has 
maintain this standard than the 
PROVINCIAL. The 


Policyholder is the foundation of 





done more to 
satisfied 
a Company's progress. Personal 
management, an absence of 
“red tape 
tradition have made the PRO- 
VINCIAL what it is. 


and a high sense of 


All insurance except Life. 


PROVINCIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


Chief Offices: 100 CANNON ST, LONDON E.C.4 
and STRAMONGATE, KENDAL 




















We've all got a lot to thank this man for. 
like to back up your thanks with a bit of really practical help ? 
Every penny you can send to the Army Benevolent Fund will 
be allocated to the various service associations which directly help 
men and women who are up against very real difficulties as a result 
of war service, yet are outside the scope of Government relief. 


Don’t you teel you’d 


Isn’t that a sound, practical way of expressing thanks? Send 


off a donation right away. 


THE ARMY BENEVOLENT FUND 


PATRON: H.M. THE KING 
Donations payable to The Army Benevolent Fund may be sent to Field-Marshal The Earl of 
Cavan, 20 Grosvenor Piace, London, $.W.!, or paid Into any Bank In Gr. Britain or N.Ireland 








‘ Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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DORMAN LONG AND CO., LIMITED 
VISCOUNT GREENWOOD’S SPEECH 


Tue adjourned fifty-sixth ordinary general meeting of Dorman, Long 
ind Co. Ltd. was held at Winchester House, London, on March 21st. 
Ihe chairman, the Right Hon. The Viscount Greenwood, P.C., in the 
course of his address said that, chough the transition from war to peace 
had been free from violent disturbance, it had presented many problems. 

The chief difficulties were associated with supplies of essential raw 
riaterials and transport. A much freer intake of foreign ores was also 
needed 

One of the great problems urder coal nationalisation would be to 
assure regular and adequate supplies of the right quality of coal to the 
steelworks. The large reserves of coal which existed on the properties 
of the company were most valuable as an assurance of adequate supplies 
for the iron and steel works, quite apart from their value as an ordinary 
commercial asset. Pressure upon the iron and steel works had been 
consistently high, and there was every prospect that the consumption of 
steel throughout the world would remain on a substantial scale for a 
considerable period. 

The company had decided to spend £8,000,000 on a new steel plant 
and universal beam mill. The only way to secure the manufacture 
of universal beams of first-class quality, and at lowest possible cost, 
was by concentration of production in a special purpose mill on the 
lines proposed. The scheme was awaiting Government approval, and 
they were hopeful it would be accorded a high priority. 

In addition to the iron and steelworks and collieries, the company 
had other important interests. The constructional and bridge depart- 
ments, the Clarence Coal Distillation and By-Products. works, their 
subsidiaries in this country including Redpath Brown and Co. Ltd. and 
the Tees-Side Bridge and Engineering Works Ltd., at Middlesbrough, 
together with their overseas interests, were all part of a closely integrated 
whole. All these interests were actively occupied. 

Dorman Long had an important part to play in the immense tasks 
of reconstruction at home and abroad, and they had every confidence 
in their capacity to make a not inconsiderable contribution. The cir- 
cumstances called for increased production. Unless outputs could be 
improved it would not be possible to achieve the Government's policy 
of full employment and greater exports To achieve these ends would 
require the full co-operation of all concerned. 
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The Royal Exchange Assurance, having its 
head office always at the Royal Exchange, 
London, has stood firm through the 
events of more than 225 years. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
WHAT with the clouded international horizon and the Budget looming 
close ahead, markets are doing their best in difficult conditions While 
I think it would be optimistic to look for much activity this side of 
the Budget—next week’s U.N.O. meeting may even provide fresh 
shocks—I am not convinced that the long-term trend has altered, 
The Government is still determined to keep money cheap, there are 
ample funds available for investment and the pressure against a 
volume of securities which is only slowly increasing must tend to 
raise prices. Great discrimination is necessary at present, but on a 
medium-term view the market should move into higher ground, 
MEXICAN BOND OFFER 

After the drastic scaling down proposed and carried through under 
the 1942 plan covering the Mexican Government’s direct external 
debt, holders of Mexico’s railway debt have naturally pitched their 
hopes in a minor key. Nor will they derive any great satisfaction 
from the terms of the agreement covering the railway debt which 
has been reached after years of difficult negotiations between the 
Mexican Government and the International Committee of Bankers 
headed by Mr. Thomas W. Lamont. Once again Mexico has driven 
a hard bargain. Under the first of the two alternatives with which 
bondholders are confronted the nominal amount of the debt is 
reduced to about -20 per cent. on which an average rate of 4.35 per 
cent. is offered in the shape of interest. This is equivalent to just 
under I per cent. on the present face value of the bonds. Under 
the second alternative the bondholder is asked to waive interest 
from January 1, 1946, onwards, but the same amount of money 
per bond as is applied under Plan A would be used in the redemption 
of bonds at prices which, starting somewhat above $21 per $100 
present nominal value, would rise by stages to a final figure of par 
at the end of twenty-nine years. Obviously the amount of bonds 
to be redeemed annually would be greatest in the early years when 
the redemption price was low and would decrease gradually as the 
redemption price increased. 

The plan to be adopted—since one must assume that the scheme 
will become operative—must depend on the individual circum- 
stances of bondholders, but those who do not require an annual 
income will probably prefer to take the speculative chance offered 
by Plan B. In the market the effect has been to bring about a 
modest rise in the prices of the various obligations of the National 
Railways of Mexico and also some improvement in the “ A” Deben- 
tures of the Mexican Central Railway Securities Company whose 
principal asset is a very large holding in National Railways of Mexico 
bonds. When the value of the dollar premium is fully appreciated it 
may well be that prices will improve still further. This is not to 
mply, however, that the City is enthusiastic about the settlement 
terms. The extent to which this country is involved in this drastic 
writing down may be judged from the fact that about 45 per cent. 
of the bonds in question, which have a nominal value of something 
over £50,000,000, is held over here. Most bondholders, I imagine, 
will accept the terms under one or other of the two alternatives on 
the theory that even this harsh treatment is the best that can be got. 

LONDON TRADING ESTATES 

In the dull market conditions of the past week the excellent set 
of accounts presented by London Trading Estates has attracted little 
attention. For the year to August 31st, 1945, this company, which 
owns freehold properties and car sales businesses in the London area, 
increased its net profit from £11,686 to £18,117. After raising the 
ordinary dividend from 5 to 7} per cent., the directors are carrying 
forward £7,289, or the equivalent of 12 per cent. on the ordinary 
capital, against £4,174 brought in, and the balance-sheet position 1s 
impressively strong. The freehold properties, as may easily be 
imagined, are worth considerably more than the written-down book 
figure of £180,989, and investments in subsidiaries, which last year 
produced a gross income of £20,271, are carried at no more than 
£26,292. There is obviously a considerable under-valuation here. 

On the income side the 7} per cent. dividend has been paid out 
of earnings of well over 20 per cent., since, apart from the parent 
company’s published profit, there was £6,000 of undistributed profit 
retained by the subsidiaries. Last year’s profits were made largely 
out of war work, but since August, 1945, the business, which did 
well before the war, has been reorganised and has resumed car sales 
and repairs. In his statement the chairman foreshadows that if 
trading continues at the level of the past six months, results for the 
year ending August 31st, 1946, will again be favourable. The £1 
shares are quoted around 25s. 9d., at which they offer the attractive 
yield of nearly 6 per cent. In my view, they have scope for improve- 
ment over the coming months. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 





CONDITIONS IN FAR EAST 





THE annual a il meeting of the National Bank of India, Limited, will 
be held on March 26th at 24 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 

The following is an extract from the statement of the chairman, Mr. R. 
Langford James, circulated with the report and accounts: 
The total of the balance-sheet is higher by about 
represents, mainly, an increase under the Leading current, fixed deposits 
and other accounts. With the falling-off in war expenditure in India, 
less money is passing into the hands of the bank’s constituents, 
this is reflected in the smallness of the increase in our deposits. 
on hand, at call and with bankers at £16,562,000 is about £6,565,000 
lower than this time last year. Notwithstanding this reduction our posi- 
on remains extremely liquid as our cash and Treasury bill holding 
together represented 41 per cent. of our demand liabilities. 
year our investments have increased by more than £7} million, but 
securities maturing during the next six months amount to a very con- 
siderable proportion of the increase shown in the accounts 

The year 1945 can justly be termed the annus mirabilis of the Empire, 
for we and our allies have brought the war to a successful conclusion. 
Abroad we had to evacuate our Burma branches, Rangoon and Mandalay. 
Both have been recovered and I am pleased to report that the buildings 
are intact to all intents, the only loss being furniture and fittings, which 
were looted, and such packages, held in safe custody, as it was physically 
mpossible to remove at the time of evacuation. The Rangoon office 
was reopened in January, but until the life of the centre returns to a 
more normal state, business is iikely to be on a very restri icted scale. 


It may be some little time before our small office at 


operation again, that unfortunate town having suffered such dommating 
damage that business is practically non-existent at present. 


PROSPERITY IN INDIA 


India has continued to enjoy great financial prosperity, as indeed 
was only natural to expect, her many products being in keen demand. 
India’s importance in world trade, always considerable, has been increased 
materially by reason of her war experiences, but how is this to be of 
benefit to the country unless the physical well-being of her people can be 
assured, and unfortunately the spectre of famine is again rearing its ugly 
head. Space at my disposal precludes any lengthy reference to the 
political situation ; so I must confine myself to saying that all interested 
n India—of whom such institutions as our banks are in the forefront, 
of course—are profoundly anxious that the forthcoming visit of three 
members of the British Cabinet may at least pave the way to a settlement 


of the present impasse satisfactory to all concerned. 


To return to Burma, it is to be hoped that, if only for its importance 
s one of the principal granaries of the East, rehabilitation will be 
expedited. This is a matter that hinges mainly, or at least to a great 
extent, on the settlement of war loss compensation. Admittedly it is a 
problem of much complexity,«but the sooner a settlement i 


the better for all concerned. 


POSITION IN CEYLON 


Ceylon continues to enjoy considerable prosperity. Outside the world 
of business the principal matters of interest were the visit of the Soulbury 


Commission and the closing of the headquarters—at 


South-East Asia Command. The Exchange and other banks in Colombo 
have had to deal with two strikes of their local staff during the past year. 
Admittedly the presence during the war of great numbers of troops i 
the island created difficulties for the residents and the cost of living rose 
sharply. But, while we are always prepared to help our staff 


ilty, it would be well that those responsible 


The terested in the management of tea companies—anc 
Ceylon’s major industry—are seriously perturbed as to 
Ceylor vith its present inflated costs, to compete. once 
market e open and unprotected. It should be borne 


Ceylon’s three main sources of income—tea, rubber 





Of East Africa there is not much to say except that the war has 

he territories in which we are interested in a more healthy condition 
inanc l n that in which it found them. Kenya is preparing for an 
nflux of agriculturalists and we look forward to progress ji 


t Of the country 


ages” policy that is receiving such enthusiastic 
to consider the ultimate effect on the economic 


t d in competition with similar products from other 
oOnsequently unilateral action to raise her standard of living beyond 
t of her competitors may have unfortunate reactions. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 








CONSIDERABLE EXPANSION 





THE one bundred and twelfth annual general meeting of the Bank 
of Australasia will be held in London on 28th March. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, the 
Hon. Geoffrey Cokayne Gibbs, C.M.G., circulated with the report and 
accounts: 

During the year considerable expansion is shown in the balance-sheet, 
the total of which has increased by nearly £5 million to the record total 
of £87,494,000. The figures show the usual trend of the past few years, 
an increase in deposits and at the same time a fall in advances. It 
may be of interest to you to have some comparison with the figures 
of our last pre-war balance-sheet for the year ended October, 1939. 
In that year our total deposits were £40,921,000, compared with the 
figure before you to-day of £69,426,000, and our advances were 
£,36,534,000, compared with the present figure of £27,493,000. 


IMMENSELY STRONG POSITION 


But our bank, although we have lost earning power through the 
reduction in advances and the special account which we are compelled 
to keep with the Commonwealth Bank, which amounts to nearly £19 
millions, earning interest at the very low rate of I5s. per cent. per annum, 
is in an immensely strong position. Cash balances and securities with 
loans at call and Treasury bills are equal to 15s. 5d. in the £ of total 
deposits, including deposits for fixed periods, and our advances are 
only 39.6 per cent. of total deposits. In 1939 these figures were 7s. 11d. 
in the £ and 89.3 per cent. respectively. The profits of the year have 
enabled us to pay to the proprietors dividends amounting to £191,250, 
which is a very similar figure to the net amount paid last year of 
£191,625, and the carry-forward has been increased by £9,416. 

Our fortunes are entirely interlocked with those of Australia and New 
Zealand, and as these countries expand, and there are already signs of 
post-war expansion, so should this bank show progress, and we are 
determined to take our full share in providing the banking facilities 
that will be needed. The Commonwealth Government has recognised 
officially the necessity of considerable immigration to Australia to speed 
up the development of their industries and land, but it is important 
that intending immigrants should appreciate that Australia is not merely 
a country of sunshine and of many of the comforts of life, but that 
there is also the need for hard work. There are, however, I am sure, 
good prospects for those who are willing to work hard, and who are 
ready to join in this family of a great-hearted people and to share their 
aspirations. 


THE BANKING ACT 


In August the Banking Act, 1945, and the Commonwealth Bank Act 
came into operation in Australia. The Banking Act contains provisions 
which give the Commonwealth Bank permanent control over interest 
rates, lending policy, and foreign exchange. It also institutes a system 
of minimum deposits to be maintained by the Trading Banks with the 
Commonwealth Bank. While we may think that some of these pro- 
visions go too far, no one should feel them dangerous in the hands 
of an ordinary Central Bank, provided that they are interpreted in a 
spirit of good will and co-operation. But the Commonwealth Bank is 
no ordinary Central Bank, as, besides occupying that position, it is 
also a trading bank in direct competition with the other trading banks, 
and has the power to fix the rates of interest at which the latter may 
make advances or receive deposits. The trading banks are. I feel sure, 
determined to co-operate with the Commonwealth Bank, as long as the 
powers of the Commonwealth Bank, as I am sure they will be, in 
present hands, are used wisely and in full realisation of the service the 
trading banks have given and will continue to give to the people of 
Australia. 

I therefore do not believe that this mew Act, and the powers given 
to the Commonwealth Bank, will retard the development of Australia, 
but there are other matters which must cause concern to all who wish 
to see a flow of British capital to Australia. The present double taxation 
is certainly a reason for many willing investors to fight shy of investing 


in Austrailia, and I am therefore very glad to see that this matter is 
igain to be discussed between the Governments of Australia and the 
United Kingdom. I hope for a successful outcome of this difficult 
problem, and I also hope that the Treasurer will see his way to permit 
money to flow as freely to this country from Australia as at present it 
can flow to Australia from London. No one can be expected io invest 
capital in a country if there is no e»pectation of getting it back, and I 
suggest thar if the controls were removed the exodus of capital from 
Australia would not be as great as is apparently feared at present, and 


that it might be completely offset by an increase in the flow of capital 
to Australia. Once investors knew that they could get their capital 
remitted as freely from Australia as they can remit to Australia, they 
would, I feel, be in no great hurry to withdraw funds. These remarks 
ipply equaily to New Zealand. 
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Will ‘Spectator’ reader accommodat. &.N.V.R. 
Officer, M.A. Cambridge, single, studying finals 
for profession, requiring bed-sitting room or 2 
rooms? Willing to pay appropriately for good 
accommodation. Provision of meals welcome 
but not essential. South Kensington, Hyde Park, 
Chelsea or Bloomsbury district. Box No. 457. 








PERSONAI 








All sma t ments mus; be f£ 3/- per 
each 1 gveraging 44 ters Minwnum 2 lines 
OUKS WANTED rhrillers. Romances, Detectives 
RB : Any quantity Highest prices paid 
YYLES i » Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
PURNI and t aten garr ts u »ly met i 
) t weeks Send or call rk damages cle 





Bevt INvistare Menvers Lrp., 73, New Bond Street, W.1 
(LERGYMAN, wants warm pyiamas No coupons 
Six ft. tall, 42 or 44.—Box 436 
+O. DONEGAL. —Guests rec.,country house. Fishing, de- 
lightful scenery, abundant food, h, & c., & ¢. L —Box 434 
SURNISHED ROOMS .—Sitting-room, two bedrooms, 
any area near London, required by mother and 
daughter, with catering, early April Mrs. FRASER, 72a, 
Holden Road, Woodside Park, N.12 
ANDBAGS repaired by expert craftsmen Moderate 
rg Post or call to REMAKE HANDBAG Co 
Road, London, S.W.3 
on IDAY: Polytechnic offer accommod:tton a 
| [o wer 50 Seaside, Country or Mountain resorts 
Why not book tor May and June befor> the summe. rush 
More comfortable travelling. Longer days. Lower prices 
at many centres. Write, ‘phone or call for free programme 
T.A,, 3llc. Regent Street, W.1 Maytair 8100 
OUSE or cottage wanted Herts., Suffolk country area, 
6 to 7 bed., 2 to 10 acres, well-built but conveniences 





not nec.—BuxTon, R.A.F., Raynham, Norfolk 


\ ONOM ARK —Permanent London Address. Letters 
l redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM) MONO, 23, W.C.1 
R. WINSTON CHURCHILL wrues: Ihe Royal 
l Cancer Hospital is doing work of which the Nation 
should be proud It is fighting this fell disease—trying 
o establish its cause and discover a cure—providing beds 
for patients and keeping those who are inoperable free from 
pain Please send a gift to the Treasurer, The Royal 
ancer Hospital (Free), Fulham Road, S.W.3 
\ Y HAT I must remember to send it to GUY’S!’ 
| Felt Hats in large quantities are still one of our 
APPEAL Secretary, GUY'S HOSPITAL, London, 


S.I 

TEW DELIGHT FOR KIDDIES.—With a set of 
N idiKloches the youngsters turn any odd corner of 
yund into a Vegetable and Flower Garden of their own. 
sicates a love of gardening to last through life. Set of 6 
these Miniature Cloches with end-glasses wires, packets 
“eds, fertilizer, peat, all ready to start. 10s. 6d.——CHASE 
p., Dept. 33, The Grange, Chertsey, Surrey 


\ EW FOREST HOLIDAY Exquisite scenery, de- 
lightful walks (hills, woods, moorlands Excellent 


food, h. and c. basins, clectric light, main water, central 


rating Bathing River Avon 2 minutes away Riding 
ishing can be arranged. Open trom 19th April, 1946 


Axven Lover, Godshill Wood, Fordingbridge, Hants 


\ ORTH CORNWALI Wilsey Down Hotel, near 
} Launceston. Shooting, Fishing, between Moors and 
a Good cooking, own farm. Comfortable beds. Fully 


licensed. — WHITTINGHAM Tel. Otterham Station 205 


pRIFSTLEY CALLING! His three recent broad- 


asts—THE SECRET DREAM yw published as 
J pp book, 2 TuRNsTILe Press, 10, Great Turnstile 
; 1. or all newsagents or booxseller 
PeLCENILLY Demobirsed Oth wishes to purchase 
% good STAMP Collection id stamps on ENVE- 
LOPES old of ame etter ne dealers.—Box 124 
POLLS of Honour and Certificates of Honour, various 
sizes, kept in stock, blank MAcLURE MACDONALD 
Co., 10, Carrick Street, Glasgow 
*UNNY and sheltered position Rooms available at 
reduced terms until Easter Joun Hamicton, Lee 
duy Hi Lee, Devor Ilfracombe 64 
+ PEC rATOR back numbers dated 14th Aug., 1942, 
s lérd Oct iv4 12th Keb 1943, 26th Mar., 1943, 
oO i idex Jan June, 1943, wanted to complete volumes 
r bind Please quote price to LeaTHwait & SIMMONS, 
4. Copthall Chambers, London, Et 
(PERCH Do you find it dificult to make yourself 
~~ | i in the off the club, the classroom, the lecture 
! he hurct this dithculty can be overcome 
On & Lesim Jon Wigmore Hall Studios, W 1 


* + a Bi ISkD BRAND BLOUSES and Collars 


made tr i shirts, or your own material ) gis 


cach lea writ lor detail Wept 1.14 K ART L 
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SCHOOLMASTER, 
APPOINTMENTS ae 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTI + 
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Linguists, required for temporary 





Candidates must be 


( 


Sea Syr > 
LONDON SY MPHONY 


AC cording to ere ade of post to which appoint 


of qualificatior 1s and experience 


logical order of posts held and ‘oui K Me 3) ‘should be 


qualified women to serve 4 

















